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Lasting Contributions 



The thoughtful planning of 
Mattie Alice Scroggin Baker, 

Class of ’28 


Mrs. Baker taught World History at old Tyler High School on Front 
Street. She did more than cover the text, give assignments, tests 
and grades. She enjoyed sharing history with her students in a way 
that they knew she cared about them. Her dedication to teaching 
and her unselfish devotion to family, friends, and students will 
remain as her legacy. Before her death on November 21, 1986, she 
carefully planned her will. In so doing, the people and institutions 
she cared about became the recipients of her thoughtful planning. 

Planned giving was more than a concept for Mrs. Baker. It became 
the means to project her hope for others into the future. What a 

great lesson to leave us. 

We are honored that Mrs. Baker, a member of the first graduating 
class of Tyler Junior College, chose to include the College in her 
will. You will find a related story about her gift included in this 

issue of the Apache. 

If I can assist you in getting started on a planned giving program, 
please call or write. Your thoughtful planning can make a 
difference to the College and toward the advancement of the 

human race. 

C.C. Baker, Jr. 

Vice President 

Development and College Relations 
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This is part two in a series of interviews 
with Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, presi¬ 
dent of Tyler Junior College, about how 
the financial problem facing the state 
will affect Texas higher education in 
general and TJC specifically. 

In part one, President Hawkins dis¬ 
cussed the mismatch between the needs 
and expectations of the state and its 
people for public services of all kinds, 
including programs and services that a 
college like TJC provides and the 
revenue available to the state to support 
those needs and expectations. Tyler 
Junior College has lost almost $2 million 
in state funds in less than two years, and 
he predicted any further cuts in state 
appropriations or the failure to restore all 
or part of what has been cut will have 
both near- and long-term effects of 
damaging the quality of programs and 
services at TJC. 

In this interview President Hawkins 
discusses the reason the Legislative 
Budget Board (LBB) was unable to make 
a recommendation to the Legislature for 
the first time in the LBB’s 40-year 
history; why all public junior colleges 
adjusted their state appropriations re¬ 
quests for the 1988-89 biennium; the 
steps TJC is taking to deal with whatever 
set of cards it is dealt by the Legislature; 
and why TJC can’t solve problems re¬ 
sulting from state budget cuts all by 
itself. 

Apache: The LBB met several times last 
December, but essentially they were not 
able to make a recommendation to the 
Legislature on where to start with the 
state budget for 1988-89. Why was this 
so? 

Hawkins: Basically, it reflects a fairly 
deep philosophical difference between 
members of the LBB, particularly 
members on the Senate side and 
members on the House side, about prior¬ 
ities for state spending. They also knew 
there wasn’t any way to recommend 
approval of all requests that were being 
made without proposing a deficit 
budget. So in the absence of a formal 
recommendation from the LBB, each 
house of the Legislature went its own way 
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in proposals for state spending, in¬ 
cluding higher education. 

Apache: What approaches have the 
respective houses taken? 

Hawkins: The Senate chose an approach 
which essentially maintains current level 
spending (Senate Bill 123). The House 
chose to go with a budget approach that 
reflected available income, available 
income being defined as what’s on the 
books now in terms of revenue (House 
Bill 1). The House approach would mean 
another cut because the state is looking 
at a $6 billion shortfall. So, in order to 
squeeze that amount of money out of 
the budget for the next biennium, the 
House had to propose up to 27 percent 
cuts in state services, including junior 
colleges. 

Apache: With respect to Tyler Junior 
College, what is the disparity between 
what the Senate has proposed in Senate 
Bill 123 and what has been proposed in 
House Bill 1? 

Hawkins: In Senate Bill 123, TJC would 
receive $10,514,854 in state appropria¬ 
tions for 1988 and the same for ’89. 

House Bill 1 would include $7,677,332 
for TJC in 1988 and ’89- That’s a differ¬ 
ence of almost $3 million. 

Apache: Aren’t both figures below 
TJC’s original request? 

Hawkins: Yes, but we had to prepare 
our request based on formulas the 
Coordinating Board recommended and 
approved: actual program costs times 
contact hours generated to equal funds 
requested (one contact hour equals one 
hour in the classroom). If the state were 
flush with revenue and if the state were 
to fund us at 100 percent of the 
approved formulas, $14.5 and $15 
million would be the amount of money 
we should receive in 1988 and 1989, 
respectively. 

Apache: Knowing there was no hope of 
getting 100 percent of these requests, 
what did you do? 

Hawkins: Our statewide association 


(the Texas Public Community/Junior 
College Association) met in late January 
and decided it would be more realistic 
for all of us to lower our original 
requests. We adopted a revised set of 
requests based on a return to 1985 
funding levels plus an adjustment for 
inflation. For TJC, this meant a request 
of $12,606,775 for 1988 and $12,922,810 
for 1989- We then filed the adjusted 
requests with the LBB, the House 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Apache: What happened next? 

Hawkins: In early March the Budget and 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House 
Higher Education Committee endorsed 
our adjusted requests by proposing an 
“equity” plan for higher education. 

They proposed returning to 1985 budget 
levels plus an adjustment for inflation, 
saying — in effect — we need to restore 
the cuts and go beyond. Their plan was 
also termed equitable in the sense that it 
proposes to treat all of higher education 
the same. 

Apache: Then what happened? 

Hawkins: Next, this proposal went to 
the full House Higher Education 
Committee where it was adopted 
without any change. Then it has to run 
the gauntlet of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee where the pressures are 
going to be tremendous to live within 
available revenue. Then it has to stand 
the test of Senate review. Still another 
hurdle will be the Conference Commit¬ 
tee which will seek a compromise be¬ 
tween the two houses. 

Apache: Assuming the worst case 
scenario — that TJC could suffer addi¬ 
tional cuts by the Legislature — what 
plans are you making to cope with this? 
Hawkins: We’re doing a number of 
things. We have conducted an extensive 
study and review of all our programs and 
are eliminating three programs that were 
found to have marginal vitality — i.e., 
low enrollment and little apparent need 
for training in those areas now or in the 







near future. These are the petroleum 
technology, long term care administra¬ 
tion and ophthalmic technician and 
dispensing programs. 

Apache: Does that mean faculty in those 
programs have lost their jobs? 

Hawkins: Yes. And we’re also having a 
reduction in force of one faculty position 
each in the drafting program and the 
associate degree nursing program be¬ 
cause projected enrollments for next year 
will not justify as many faculty as we now 
have. 

Apache: There has been a freeze on 
hiring of new employees for the past two 
years. Will that freeze continue? 
Hawkins: As a general matter, yes. 

There are 17 faculty and staff positions 
currently unfilled. However, some of 
these positions we must fill, positions in 
areas where services are essential to carry 
out the basic mission of the College. 

Apache: It is rumored that TJC will not 
have summer school this year. Any truth 
to that? 

Hawkins: We will have summer school, 
but it’s a “bare-bones” schedule. Only 
those “bread and butter’’ courses that 
are needed to fulfill the basic mission of 
the College are being offered. 

Apache: Will the 1987 fall and the 1988 
spring schedules also be “bare-bones?’’ 
Hawkins: Those schedules will be pre¬ 
pared very carefully to insure that we can 
meet the costs of offering the courses 
scheduled. 

Apache: What other cost saving mea¬ 
sures are being considered? 

Hawkins: The College is continuing an 
examination of ways to increase revenues 
from sources other than state aid. These 
include a vigorous delinquent tax collec¬ 
tion program already in place and the 
possibility of additional student fees for 
1987-88. The College is also continuing 
a policy of carefully monitoring expendi¬ 
tures for supplies and equipment. 

Apache: Can TJC independently solve 
its problems resulting from the cuts in 
state appropriations? 


Hawkins: We are largely dependent 
upon state aid for the support of our 
educational programs because that is the 
financial policy which was put in place 
over 40 years ago: i.e., that the local 
district would build and maintain the 
physical plant, and the state would 
provide the dollars for the instructional 
programs. Since that is the pattern that 
has been in place and has held up until 
the present time, until that pattern is 
changed, no, we don’t have the ability to 
control our own destiny. When the state 
resolves its problems, we can resolve 
ours. 

Apache: Is there a possibility of local 
taxes being raised? 

Hawkins: Yes, if the leadership of the 
state is unwilling to change the revenue 
structure at the state level. 


Apache: Do you feel challenged by all 
this, or just frustrated? 

Hawkins: I am disappointed because 
it’s so short-sighted. It’s really hurt us, 
and I’m not talking about just Tyler 
Junior College. I’m talking about this 
entire state. 

President Hawkins will continue this 
series in the next issue of the Apache. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Public Junior Colleges 

1982-1989 

Tylerjunior Total 

Previous Legislative Action Fiscal College Statewide 

Year Appropriation Appropriation 

67 th Legislature 

1982 

$ 9,190,559 

$335,051,551 


1983 

$ 9,984,914 

$365,137,725 

68th Legislature 

1984 

$10,955,907 

$430,367,917 


1985 

$11,461,714 

$449,939,591 

69th Legislature 

1986 

$10,627,720 

$443,411,261 


1987 

$ 9,669,106 

$405,310,803 

Proposed Funding Levels 




(70th Legislature) 




Senate Bill 123 

1988 

$10,514,854 

$409,417,718 


1989 

$10,514,854 

$409,417,718 

House Bill 1 

1988 

$ 7,677,332 

$298,874,934 


1989 

$ 7,677,332 

$298,874,934 

Texas Public Community/Junior 

1988 

$12,606,775 

$490,603,332 

College Association Request 

1989 

$12,922,810 

$502,868,816 

House Higher Education 

1988 

$12,606,775 

$490,603,332 

Committee 

1989 

$12,606,775 

$490,603,332 
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When industry talks, TJC listens 


How and why the 
College’s fashion 
merchandising 
and retailing 
program moved 
into the ’ 80 ’s 


by Linda Zeigler 

S ure it’s fun, and even glamorous, 
but it’s also the serious business of 
fashion merchandising and 
retailing clearly programmed to meet 
industry needs. 

In the 11 years of its existence at TJC, 
curriculum and faculty changes have 
shifted from a soft focus on modeling, 
personal grooming and self-improve¬ 
ment to survival training for the tough, 
competitive fashion world. Initially, it 
had been born to meet community needs 
as Tyler increasingly became a regional 
retail center, but it lacked strong indus¬ 
try ties. 

‘ ‘The program was probably filling a 
need, ’ ’ says TJC fashion merchandising 
and retailing coordinator Beverly Bugay, 
“but I thought if we were supposed to 
be preparing these students to go out 
and work in this industry, we really 
weren’t doing it.’’ 

Bugay was well-equipped to know the 
fashion industry and its needs. She had 
spent a little more than a decade working 
her way up from Christmas extra at 
Selber Brothers department stores 
through various positions and their 
management buyer training to being the 
manager who opened their Broadway 
Square Mall store in Tyler. After she 
started teaching at TJC, she added 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Texas at Tyler to her work 
experience. 

“I started teaching math in the 
buying class,’ ’ Bugay recalls. And so 
began changes that have moved the 
program always nearer practical industry 


needs. The shift continues with the 
addition of algebra as the required math 
to meet revised Texas College 
Coordinating Board standards. 

Although the faculty is relatively free to 
adapt curriculum to students’ and 
society’s needs, all changes are fed 
through an advisory committee com¬ 
prised of five to seven community 
representatives and ‘ ‘people actively 
participating in the industry in one way 
or another, ’ ’ Bugay says. 

‘ ‘They really give us a feel for what’s 
needed. For example, they specifically 
recommended that we add a computer 
course. 

“Although the advisory committee 
cannot dictate how we run our program, 
we cannot change curriculum without 
their recommendation. We meet with 
them once or twice a year. We, of course, 
want what’s best for the student; and 
they’re interested in getting better 
people for the industry. ’ ’ 

Although students may earn a two- 
year degree in the program, they may 
also transfer to upper level colleges that 
offer a bachelor of applied arts and 
sciences degree, Bugay says. ‘ ‘There are a 
lot of those in Texas, but most of our 
students go on to North Texas State 
University.’’ 

In such programs, students take their 
major courses first and add the basics for 
a bachelor’s degree in the last two years 
at a senior college or university. ‘ ‘It’s a 
really good degree program,’’ Bugay 
explains, “because it has a lot of 
flexibility. 

‘ ‘We recommend that our students 
who go on to such a program take a 
strong concentration of upper level 
business courses. That gives them a good 
retailing/business combination. 

“And if they want to go on, they are 
in a position to earn an MBA (master, 
business administration) degree. It’s a 
very prestigious degree now. 

“We still have several ‘artsy’ courses 
— textiles, color, line and design, and 
visual merchandising — but they’re 
there for a specific purpose. 

‘ ‘Textiles is especially geared for those 
who want to be buyers. It enables them 
to understand what fabrics will do and 


what they won’t do. This is so they can 
get maximum value and quality for a 
store’s money. 

“Color, line, and design are very, very 
important to someone in sales and 
buying. Visual merchandising which 
covers store interiors and window design, 
is critical because this is such a visual 
industry.’’ 

Debbie Welch, who joined the FMR 
faculty in 1982, says she thinks the 
students enjoy those ‘ ‘artsy’ ’ classes the 
most because they’re actively involved in 
doing something. 

To Bugay’s strong practical experi¬ 
ence, Welch brings a bachelor’s degree 
in textile science and a master’s in 
business administration, both from 
Texas Woman’s University, plus two 
year’s experience in retailing. 

FMR is a work-study program. Until 
last year every student was required to 
enroll in a professional development 
seminar and work in an internship. 

Work-study is now an option selected 
by most students, although Bugay 
expects the numbers to decline because 
of the stress of working while going to 
school and a tight economy that makes 
jobs less available. 

The optional internship is an example 
of how the program flexes to meet 
changes in industry and society. In 
addition to fewer jobs, parental opposi¬ 
tion led to the non-working option. 

“Some parents,’’ Welch says, “were 
adamantly opposed to their children 
working.’’ 

‘ ‘They wanted them to come and do 
well in college,’’ Bugay explains, “and 
to devote themselves to college without 
the pressure of working. 

Work-study students spend 20 hours a 
week in a retail business. “We are liberal 
in what we call retail industry — as long 
as they’re selling something or a product 
is involved. They take entry-level jobs — 
selling, stocking, cashiering,’’ Bugay 
says. 

‘ ‘These positions are almost equally 
open to the untrained, but if they want 
to reach a higher level than first super¬ 
visory positions which will become 
boring in a few years, they will have to 
get a degree. It’s much easier to do it 
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now than later,” Welch cautions. 

“It’s going to take them longer to 
move up (without college). Almost every 
management buyer training program 
that I know of now requires either a two- 
or four-year degree before they will 
consider you, ’ ’ Bugay says. 

One who has discovered that is Diane 
Davidson who left TJC before she grad¬ 
uated. After working for Dillard’s in 
Irving, she has returned to complete a 
degree at TJC. She will then go on to 
North Texas State University to earn a 
bachelor’s degree. She will be on 
company leave to complete her 
education. 

FMR students are younger than the 
TJC average of 26 years. Almost all are 
female because of the stigma attached to 
males in fashion merchandising. “Before 
you’re going to get a substantial number 
of males in the program, the word 
‘fashion’ would have to be deleted in the 
course title because the stigma is too 
great,” predicts Bugay. This continues 
despite the fact that upper 
management in the 
fashion industry is almost 
entirely male. 

Bugay hopes to expand 
the program to reach 
another audience — 
those already working in 
the industry who want to 
upgrade their skills. 

‘ ‘When stores are open 
seven days a week and 
people are working six 
days, it’s hard for them to 
find the time and energy to 
go anywhere to 
school,” Bugay 


says, ‘ ‘ but maybe we can find a way to 
offer classes at the Mall before the 
workday begins or at lunch. ’ ’ 

Moving up in the business is not easy. 

“Sophomores will perhaps have ele¬ 
vated themselves one position and be a 
department head or department super¬ 
visor,” Welch says. 

‘ ‘But those positions often require 40 
hours a week and involve a great deal of 
pressure which makes it hard to manage 
while attending school. Even the best 
students find it very hard to do,” says 
Bugay. 

“So that’s really a position we would 
like to see them go into after completing 
a two-year degree — area managers or 
supervisors. Those are positions of 
responsibility and a tremendous amount 
of work.” 

Two who have done that work, at 
Foley’s (formerly Sanger Harris), are 
Diane Ellis and Lisa Williams. Both are 



area sales managers which gives them 
responsibility for large merchandising 
areas. They schedule personnel and do 
some buying in addition to handling 
merchandising for their section. An 
important part of their jobs is deciding 
how to best use the square footage 
alloted to their store area. 

Ellis completed a bachelor’s degree in 
marketing at UT Tyler and is now an 
advisory committee member for the TJC 
program. 

“At the lower levels, it’s very compe¬ 
titive and there’s a high rate of turn¬ 
over,” Bugay says. “Once you get to 
middle and upper levels, turnover is 
relatively low so you may have to wait a 
long time before someone changes jobs, 
creating an opening. 

‘ ‘This is a very stressful profession. 
When you get to upper levels, in a 
buying position, much stress is involved 
in wisely spending that much of 
someone else’s money. 

“With this business being so competitive, 
the better prepared they are entering it, the 
more quickly they can move up and the more 
successful they’re going to be. ” 

One star is Connie Mann Howard who 
worked in Fort Worth several years after she 
finished at TJC. Now back in Tyler, she is 
part owner and buyer for the Mother-to-be- 
Shop. She does all the buying and general 
merchandising for the shop and for a second 
store opened recently in Longview. 

France Oglesby Glover’s path to success has 
been slightly different. She moved to the 
Dallas-Fort Worth metroplex and, while com¬ 
pleting a bachelor’s degree at Texas Christian 
University, worked as an intern for Neiman Marcus. 

‘ ‘When we visited her on a field trip a couple of years 
ago, she was assistant lingerie buyer for Neiman’s down¬ 
town store. France expected to be promoted to buyer soon. 
When that happens she will go through 
their own training program, ’ ’ 

Bugay says. 

“It’s a tremendously 
competitive business, 
but I don’t think 


it’s unrealistic to expect to 
have a career-goal job within six 
to 10 years — if they’re good. ’ ’ 

Photo by Danny Garrett 
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rime-time 
players 


boy for a’ local supermarket chain. 
Whenever he gets a break in his hectic 
schedule, he enjoys himself by 
collecting stamps or playing the popular 
and controversial “Dungeons and 
Dragons” game. 

With a schedule like that, perhaps it is 
understandable that a few things 
just slip by him. One of those 
things must be the meaning 
of the word “average. ’ ’ It is 
quite evident that he simply 
does not know what it means. 


Keith Miller — 
TJC’s Mr. Wizard 



T hough he describes himself as 
“an average guy, ready for the 
world,” the only typical thing 
about Keith is his appearance — clean 
cut, middle American, with a sly Tom 
Sawyer grin. 

Average guys do not win presidential 
scholarships. Average guys don’t win 
NASA sponsored science competitions. 
Average guys don’t maintain a 3.65 
grade point average while working two 
jobs. 

Brian Keith (yes, he was named after 
the actor) Miller, a sophomore computer 
science major and a 1985 graduate of 
John Tyler High School, has done or is 
doing all of those decidedly unaverage 
things. When this “average guy” is 
forced to account for his lack of medioc¬ 
rity, he mentions his parents. He was an 
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average student, making mostly B’s and 
C’s until junior high school. That’s when 
his parents, both long time employees of 
Tyler’s Kelly-Springfield, let him know 
how important they thought education 
was. 

It was that parental encouragement 
along with his own hard work and ability 
which won him The Red Little 
Presidential Scholarship and brought 
him to TJC. And he believes the educa¬ 
tion he has gotten at the College has 
prepared him well for the next step on 
the road to his dream of becoming a 
computer science engineer. 

“I’ve had a lot of help in selecting my 
courses here at TJC; and I’ve had some 
good teachers,” he says. One teacher he 
singled out was calculus instructor 
George Tefteller. 

“I really enjoyed his classes; he has 
kind of a dry sense of humor that I really 
like. And he is open to all of his stu¬ 
dents. He is definitely one of the best 
teachers I’ve had since I’ve been here (at 
TJC),” he says. 

Keith doesn’t consider himself much 
of a joiner. He jokingly says he’ll leave 
the wild ‘ ‘Animal House’ ’ fraternity life 
for next fall when he goes to 
UT-Arlington. He is, however, a 
member of the academic organization 
Phi Theta Kappa. That fact is not too 
surprising considering that he, as a 10th 
grader at John Tyler, won a NASA spon¬ 
sored science competition. His proposal 
of a method of propulsion by light 
beams turned a lot of scientific heads. 
Quite an accomplishment for an average 

guy- 

Nowdays, Keith works weekday after¬ 
noons for a Tyler attorney as a computer 
science specialist, and weekends he is 
your basic friendly neighborhood stock 


Webster defines ‘ ‘average’ ’ as ‘ ‘not 
out of the orindary, common. ’ ’ When it 
comes to Keith Miller, that adjective just 
doesn’t apply. 


Steve Harris — 
All-American hoy 



J ack Armstrong, the All-American 
Boy was a radio series of the 
1930’s. And since it was radio one 
could only imagine what Jack looked 
like. However, if there is ever a movie or 
television series of that old show, Mastin 
Gentry White Presidential Scholar 
Steven Harris could play the role with no 
problem. 

Six-foot-one, 200 pounds, brown¬ 
haired, handsome and with an easy smile 
— he is the embodiment of that virtuous 
youth of a bygone era. The 1985 
graduate of Troup High School, like 
Jack, is cerebral as well as physical. He 













carries a 3.65 grade point average in 
kinesiology (the study of muscles) and 
plans to make a career in sports medi¬ 
cine. He thinks that is the best way to 
continue his lifelong involvement in 
sports. 

‘ ‘When I was younger, I wasn’t very 
good in sports, ’ ’ he says. ‘ ‘But I really 
wanted to be, so I worked hard at it. ’ ’ 

And as anybody knows hard work pays 
off for all All-American boys. (If there is 
any doubt consult Horatio Alger.) 

Steven conformed to the tradition 
neatly. By high school he was good 
enough to make the varsity football 
team. But his greatest sports accomplish¬ 
ment came in golf when, as a high school 
junior, he was runner-up at the state’s 
2-A tournament. 

Steven describes himself as “a shy 
person, ’ ’ but he ran for and was elected 
TJC sophomore class president. 

‘ ‘I just decided that it was something I 
wanted to do — to become a little bit 
more outgoing and get involved. ’ ’ 

After he grabs his sheepskin from TJC, 
Steven is headed for Aggieland. From 
Texas A&M, it’s on to medical school. 
His ultimate goal is to be a sports medi¬ 
cine specialist and own his own gym. 

That’s the kind of dream that would 
make any mother happy and any father 
proud. In fact, one couldn’t ask more 
from Jack Armstrong himself. 


Sharon Hess — 

A non-material girl 



S haron Hess believes in getting the 
most out of her college experience. 
And ‘ ‘getting the most’ ’ for her 
includes more than just making good 
grades. Yet, The ReverendJ.E. White 
and Minnie Gentry White Presidential 
Scholar’s grades are more than good. Her 
3.95 grade point average might be better 
termed celestial. 

But the vivacious blonde realizes she 
is at a very special point in her life. 

‘ ‘College is more than just going to class 
and studying, ’ ’ she says. “ 11 ’ s a great 
time to make friends, because the people 
you meet here are people you’re going to 
remember and know the rest of your 
life. ” 

The main avenue Sharon has used to 
create those lasting relationships is the 
Apache Band, though she hardly quali¬ 
fies as a serious musician. She took up 
the saxophone in junior high school 
because ‘ ‘it was the only instrument I 
could get a sound out of. And my music 
teacher was named ‘Sharon’; and she 
played the saxophone, so I thought it 
would be kind of neat to do it, too. ’ ’ 
What her band career has brought her is 
a chance to travel (one of her fondest 
memories is a trip to Hawaii with her 
high school band) and solid friendships. 

“My best friends have always been in 
the band. Because you’re together so 
much and you share so much, you get 
very close to each other. It’s just exciting 
to be a part of an organization like 
that.’’ 

The 1985 graduate of Tyler’s Robert 
E. Lee High School hopes to continue 
her education at Stephen F. Austin State 
University in the fall where she plans to 
pursue a degree in math education. 

“I had been majoring in psychology, 
but I decided that wasn’t the career for 
me, ’ ’ she says explaining her recent 
switch in majors, “though I still wanted 
to be in a field where I can work with 
people. I’m good in math and I enjoy 
the academic environment, so I picked 
math education.’’ 

Her two years at TJC have left Sharon 
with an enduring appreciation of the 
College’s staff and faculty. 


“I’ve had some excellent teachers 
here,’’ she says. “They’ve really made 
me interested in their subjects. They 
treat you like a human being not just 
another number.’’ 

Asked about her ultimate goal in life, 
and Sharon again shows that her values 
go beyond the superficial. 

‘ ‘I just want to be happy with who I 
am. If I don’t get a job that pays me a 
million dollars, I won’t be unhappy. 
Even if I were to make a million dollars, 
I’d probably just give it away.” 


Melissa Weinbrenner — 
Knowledge, she sought 



A varice is one of the seven deadly 
sins, but its one of the main 
assets for The Josephine and 
Dan Needham Presidential Scholar 
Melissa Weinbrenner. The object of that 
avarice is not food or money. Her greed 
is confined to knowledge, and she 
devours it as completely as a hungry man 
devours a meal. 

“I like anything new,” she says. 

‘ ‘There is nothing I have encountered in 
life that I haven’t learned something 
from. I like to think that I’m learning 
something each day. ’ ’ 


by Timothy Scott 
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Her philosophy has paid academic 
dividends as this history major has 
maintained a perfect 4.0 grade point 
average. She was a member of the 
National Merit Honor Roll in high school 
and validictorian of the 1985 Big Sandy 
High School graduating class. 

Melissa says she owes much of her 
desire to learn to heredity (both her 
parents were high school validictorians) 
and her unique upbringing. Because her 
father’s job required him to work six 
months in East Texas and six months in 
Wisconsin, Melissa, for most of her edu¬ 
cational life, spent half her school year in 
Wisconsin and half in Big Sandy. 

‘ ‘When we made the trip back and 
forth, we’d stop at all the museums and 
all the historical sites, ’ ’ she says in a 
twang that is more Midwestern than East 
Texan. “That kind of experience can be 
more educational than just going to 
school.’’ 

Following her graduation from TJC, 
Melissa will enroll at the University of 
Texas at Tyler. Her career goal, to teach 
history on the college and university level, 
had its genesis at TJC with a very special 
teacher. 

“Mrs. (Linda) Cross was the first 
history teacher I had encountered who 
really loved her subject. She was the one 
who got me interested in going in to 
history as a teaching field. ’ ’ 


Melanie Lou Power — 
Apacheland express 



N ever judge a book by its cover. 
Such a quaint old cliche. But 
when confronted with the para¬ 
dox of Melanie Lou Power, the recipient 
of The Mrs. RoyceE. “Petey’’ 
Wisenbaker Presidential Scholarship, it 
is more than appropriate. 

Standing 5-foot-2 and tipping the 
scales at slightly less than 100 pounds, 
she appears delicate, fragile. It is as if she 
could be shattered by the tape recorded 
voice of Ella Fitzgerald. Even her name 
seems calculated to mislead: “Melanie 
Lou. ’ ’ It sounds like the name of the 
stereotyped southern belle with her hand 
fan gently beating the steamy plantation 
air from her face as she says, ‘ ‘I do 
declare, I believe I’m gettin’ the 
va-pahs. ’ ’ How distant from Melanie 
Lou Power. Behind that exterior is a 
Mack truck heading straight down 1-20, 
and the only stops will be for refueling. 

Melanie’s goal is to be a doctor, and 
she is “determined’ ’ to reach it. So 
determined that she hardly has time for 
anything else. “I go to school, I go 
home, I study and I go to bed,’ ’ she says. 

The diminutive young lady does have 
a 6-foot-6 boyfriend, but on this day she 
admits that she has not seen him for 
three days because she has been so busy 
studying for exams. But the long hours 
of study have paid off for her, as 
Melanie, who characterizes herself as a 
‘ ‘perfectionist, ’ ’ has a nearly perfect 
grade point average of 3.95 in her 
pre-med science core curriculum. 

The 1985 graduate of Tyler’s T.K. 
Gorman High School is thankful for the 
opportunity the scholarship has provided 
her. 

“It (the scholarship) kept me from 
having to work which has given me a lot 
more time to study. I like being inde¬ 
pendent, and the scholarship has 
allowed this,’’ she says. 

Melanie, the older of two children, is 
also enthusiastic in her praise of the 
College. “I don’t think I could be any 
happier any place else. I think the 
campus is really nice, and I like my 
classes. I’ve learned as much here as I 
could have at any other school. ’ ’ 
Following her graduation from TJC 
this spring, Melanie intends to enroll at 
the University of Texas at Tyler. After 
that it’s on to Baylor University for 
medical school. And it is there that this 
timid tornado, who says she has 


“always’ ’ wanted to become a doctor, 
will take the last steps in making her 
dream a reality. 

And like any well-oiled vehicle, 
pointed in the right direction, the 
accomplishment of her destination is just 
a matter of time. 


Amy Amerson — 
Mt. Pleasant diva 



M usic has been a part of her life 
for as long as she can 
remember. She says simply 
that she has “always’ ’ sung. Even her 
name sings with alliteration: Amy 
Amerson. She is The Dorothy Fay and 
Jack White Fine Arts Presidential Scholar 
and a graduate of Mt. Pleasant High 
School. 

TJC has been fortunate enough to 
have the winsome songbird nest in its 
environs for the last two years, and the 
relationship has been beneficial to both 
parties. 

For her part, the slender blonde says 
that she has “been well prepared’ ’ for 
whatever comes next by the music pro¬ 
gram here at TJC. ‘ ‘The teachers in the 
program are very understanding. They 
just go out of their way to help you. 

The College, on the other hand, has 
been treated to some outstanding 
musical theater performances. The 
mezzosoprano has performed in several 
productions including Babes in Arms in 
Continued on page 24 
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‘Jobs, plain and simple’ 

TJC grad and Chamber president , 
Buddy Story, is working to fulfill his 
commitment to a better quality of 

life for Tyler 

by Betty Nelson 



F or Buddy Story, general manager 
of Story-Wright, Inc., and newly- 
elected president of the Tyler Area 
Chamber of Commerce, Tyler Junior 
College is a family tradition. 

A native Tylerite, Story attended TJC 
in 1957 because he wanted to be able to 
be at home, work and go to school, a 
situation he shares with thousands of 
other students who have come to the 
College over the past 61 years. 

One of those students was Story’s 
father, Earl Story, ’28, a member of 
TJC’s first football team, the Buccaneers, 
which became the Apaches in 1928. 

Story’s daughter, Staci, and son, Kirk, 
also attended TJC, but Story denies 
having had any influence on their deci¬ 
sion to attend TJC. ‘ ‘Are you kidding, 
he said, laughingly, when asked if he was 
a factor in their choice of a college. 

However, Story is extremely proud of 
the College and the role it has played in 
his family’s lives. 

“I remember TJC as just a real 
friendly place. And, Dr. Jenkins was 
super,” he said. 

Elizabeth Bryarly, who served as a TJC 
English instructor from 1940 to 1971, is 
credited by Story as the person who had a 
tremendous influence on him that re¬ 
mains to this day. 

‘‘She taught me how to expand my 
memory. Every week we had to memo¬ 
rize a poem. At first, it was extremely 
difficult for me but then it got easier and 
easier. She taught me that improving 
your memory was something to be 


worked at. It is still something I 
practice,” Story said. 

As a working student, Story said he 
found TJC instructors and administrators 
very helpful in working out a class sched¬ 
ule that was compatible with his work 
schedule, something not all institutions 
are eager to do, he said. 

As president of the Tyler Area 
Chamber of Commerce, Story is cogni¬ 
zant of how vital TJC is to the economy 
of Tyler. 

‘ ‘People don’t really realize that TJC 
is a big business, not only in payroll and 
in the physical plant, but in terms of the 
quality of its employees. That quality 
translates into a better quality of life for 
the city.” 

When asked what his goals are during 
his Chamber tenure, Story is quick to 
say, ‘‘jobs, plain and simple . . . the 
creation of new jobs and the retraining of 
those we already have. ’ ’ 

Despite the dire economic situation 
that exists in the state and to a certain 
extent in Tyler, Story is optimistic about 
the future. 

‘ ‘I have no doubts that Tyler will 
continue to prosper because of good 
management and structured growth. 
Another dimension is that Tyler is 
blessed with philanthropists who are not 
only generous with money but also with 
their time. Both are very important.” 

TJC shares in what makes Tyler’s 
future bright because, Story said, the 
College is ‘ ‘furnishing leaders for the 
community. That’s very important. ’ ’ 


After graduating from North Texas 
State University with a degree in business 
administration, Story worked at 
Story-Wright as sales representative and 
sales manager up to his current position 
as GM and chairman of the board. 

As sales manager he won the Tyler 
Sales and Marketing Executive Sales 
Person of the Year Award. He received 
the Tyler Jaycees Boss of the Year Award 
and also received the Tyler Chapter of 
Professional Secretaries International 
Boss of the Year Award. 

Story has served as president of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce and 
vice president of the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. He also has held the post of 
Potentate of Sharon Shrine Temple. He 
is now serving as board member on the 
Shrine Crippled Children’s Hospital in 
Houston and has been president of the 
Texas Shrine Association. 

His work with the Shrine Temple is 
very rewarding for him; and he is quick 
to point out that Tyler is known among 
the Shriners as one of the biggest blood 
donors in the state. The reason? Tyler 
Junior College’s blood drives that bene¬ 
fit the Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
Story said. 

Story serves on the executive board of 
Mother Frances Hospital and the 
Development Board of the University of 
Texas at Tyler. 

He and his wife, Donna, are members 
of Marvin United Methodist Church 
where he serves on the Board of 
Stewards. MF 
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T he days of panty raids, greased 
doorknobs and short-sheeted 
beds may be few and far between 
in the residence halls at Tyler Junior 
College. Most students seem to be giving 
more thought to their educations than to 
mischief-making and prankstering, but 
there remain a few die-hards who are 
ardent in their task of practical joking. 

From the residence hall coordinator’s 
standpoint, students now are more 
serious than their predecessors. Studying 
has become the norm among the 
majority of students residing in the 
dorms. 

According tojane Baker, residence 
hall coordinator at West Hall, the 
students are concerned with getting good 
grades and transferring to other schools 
after finishing at TJC. 

‘ ‘For the most part, the boys in my 
dorm are more conscientious about their 
studies, ’ ’ Baker says. “We do have a few 
who aren’t here for an education, but 
that’s to be expected. ’ ’ 

The opinions on pranks differ between 
male and female residents somewhat, but 
the most varying opinions were about 
why each had chosen to live in a dorm at 
TJC. 

“I think it is a good way to make new 
friends,’’ says Jennifer Gober, freshman 
from Dallas. “Plus, it’s cheaper than an 
apartment.’’ 

Sharon Sheppard, 19-year-old nursing 
major from Jefferson, finds living in a 
dorm allows her the chance to meet more 
people. “It’s also a neat experience 
living on your own and not having any¬ 
one telling you to study or to be in at a 
certain time,’’ she explains. “But on the 
other hand you have to learn to accept 
the responsibility for yourself because 
you aren’t living with your parents 
anymore.’’ 

Even though there have been changes 
in the visitation policies at TJC, there 
still remains a rule forbidding males and 
females from visiting in one another’s 
rooms. 

Even though this rule might seem 
strict to some college students, most TJC 
residents don’t find it a problem. 

“I don’t see anything wrong with the 
rule, ’ ’ Sheppard says. “I mean, this is a 
college, people should expect there to be 
some rules while living in the dorms. ’ ’ 

For sophomore Paul McDonough, a 
dorm was a natural choice. “It’s really 
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The old 
dorm life 



ain’t what 
it used 
to be 


convenient as far as getting to classes 
without having to worry about finding a 
parking place, ’ ’ he says. 

McDonough openly admits to being a 
practical joker. “My old roommate and I 
used to do all sorts of things, ’ ’ he says. 
“One time we started a tremendous 
tennis ball fight in the courtyard of our 
dorm. There must have been 300 tennis 
balls, and just about every guy in the 
dorm was out there throwing balls at 
each other. It was great! ’ ’ 

To keep up with the changing atti¬ 
tudes of students, there have been major 
changes in residence hall policies. 


by Pamela Burgess 


Perhaps one of the most important 
changes in policy is the lifting of the 
restriction on male/female visitation in 
the hall lounges. Before John Smith, 
director of residential life, came to TJC 
the policy allowed for no visitation 
whatsoever of the opposite sexes in the 
lounges. 

Among the most innovative changes is 
the installation of keyless lock combina¬ 
tion systems in all of the dorms. 


The device enables residents to enter a 
hall after the main door has been locked. 
The process involves a simple code given 
by the residence hall staff to the hall 
residents. 

Doris Jernigan, residence hall coordi¬ 
nator for nine years at TJC believes 
“every student should live in a dorm for 
at least a year. They will receive an edu¬ 
cation in dealing with different types of 
people that will last them a lifetime. ’ ’ 

Jernigan, affectionately called 
Mrs. “J”, has seen a lot of changes 
through the years working with girls in 
her hall, especially in their attitudes. 

“Girls now are not as willing to listen 
to authority figures, they’re more inde¬ 
pendent and a social life seems to be 
more important than studying. 

Mary Key, residence hall coordinator 
at Lewis Hall, also finds the young men 
who reside in her hall are more disci¬ 
plined and serious about studying. 

Ruth Adkins for five years has seen 
both sides of the coin in dealing with 
young college students. 

For two years, Adkins was hall coordi¬ 
nator for male students and for the last 
three years she has been a “dorm 
mother’ ’ to female residents at Hudnall 
Hall. 

‘ ‘The difference between the boys and 
girls is amazing,’ ’ she explains. “If any 
of the boys were ill they wanted me to 
take care of them, and if necessary, go to 
the emergency room with them, but the 
girls are a different story. They seem to 
rely on their roommate and usually can 
manage by themselves. ’ ’ 

When asked about some of the more 
amusing things that have happened in 
her hall, she recalls a time when she had 
all boys. ‘ ‘I noticed a telescope in a 
second-floor window pointed toward the 
main campus. I asked the boy who lived 
in that room if he was interested in 
astronomy and he said, ‘Oh, yes’mam, I 
watch the stars every night. ’ Well, it 
wasn’t long after that when one of the 
other boys revealed the real purpose of 
the telescope. It was pointed directly at 
one of the girls’ dorms! 

Though there are varying degrees of 
academic commitment among the 
individual dorm residents, most of them 
are united on one point: dorm living is a 
great opportunity to enhance the college 
experience, and it can be just plain fun. 

































History is where her heart is 


The roots of her 
childhood were a 
farm. Now it’s a 
TJC classroom, 
and her students 
don’t fall asleep. 


by Timothy Scott 

T eachers, as most any student will 
tell you, are a necessary evil of 
the educational process. They are 
like the rungs of a ladder — functional, 
common but hardly if ever remarkable. 
When one is remarkable, it is more for 
the headaches and hassles they create for 
seekers of knowledge than for anything 
else. 

But there is always one ; one teacher 
who gives the student cynic reason to 
doubt his neat assessment; one teacher 
who actually makes learning fun instead 
of a chore; one teacher who will be 
remembered with affection long after 
the others have been placed in the com¬ 
partment labeled ‘ ‘file and forget. ’ ’ 

TJC history instructor Linda Cross is 
just such a teacher. In her 13 years at 
TJC, she has carved out a reputation 
among her students and fellow instruc¬ 
tors as a caring and inspired educator. It 
was that reputation which led to her 
selection as the TJC nominee for the 
prestigious Piper Foundation Award. 

The award honors college and university 
instructors across the state who have dis¬ 
played exceptional dedication and 
talent. 

‘ ‘ I love kids, and I love history, ’ ’ she 
says, enthusiastically. ‘ ‘I enjoy what I’m 
doing and I try to communicate that to 
the kids. I want to show them (students) 
that life is more than just getting a 
degree and working at a job. Values, not 
facts, are at the core of my teaching. ’ ’ 

A native of Tyler, she grew up as the 
fifth of 11 children on a farm in Arp. 


And that farm environment, she says, 
contributed to her love of history and 
storytelling. 

‘ ‘Young people today do not have the 
opportunity to learn at grandmother’s 
knee as I did, so why not share that 
experience with them, ’ ’ she asks. ‘ ‘Being 
raised in the rural environment, I am an 
inveterate storyteller. I know I shouldn’t 
admit it, but I love to exaggerate the 
truth.” 

Her storytelling skills, along with her 
penchant for occasionally entering the 
classroom in historical costume are 
several of the methods she employs to 
make history ‘ ‘exciting. ’ ’ 

She has worn a confederate officer’s 
uniform to class during discussions of the 
civil war, and she begins her lecture on 
World War I by passing an infantry¬ 
man’s helmet around the classroom and 
remarking: ‘ ‘American soldiers cooked 
soup in that and they had to bath in it. 
Which do you think they did first?” 

Her methods have obviously reaped 
the desired result. ‘‘Students consis¬ 
tently comment to me that they had 
never enjoyed history until they took my 
class, ’ ’ she says. ‘ ‘I’m very proud of 
that.” 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC 
president, is also a booster of Cross’ 
teaching talents. 

‘ ‘Mrs. Cross is especially effective in 
the classroom as evidenced by student 


evaluations,” he says. ‘‘The student 
instructional reports consistently give her 
highest commendation on faculty- 
student interaction items, on the use she 
makes of class time, on preparedness for 
each class and on the quality of instruc¬ 
tion in the courses. At registration, her 
classes always fill early. ’ ’ 

Perhaps the biggest key to Cross’ 
teaching success is her all consuming love 
of her subject. She served as assistant 
editor for the book Tyler and Smith 
County: An Historical Survey ; she has 
contributed writings to The Chronicles 
of Smith County ; and she, along with 
fellow TJC history instructor Robert 
Glover', wrote A History of TylerJunior 
College: 1926-86. 

School was always important to Linda 
Cross. ‘ ‘I always loved school,’ ’ says the 
1969 graduate of TJC. ‘‘I was active in 
school, sports and clubs. When I was a 
kid, I couldn’t wait for September to roll 
around. I’m the same way as a teacher. I 
can’t believe I’m getting paid to have 
this much fun.” 

No comment could better sum up the 
Linda Cross philosophy of teaching. She 
has fun doing her job, and her students 
know it. They plug in to the energy she 
radiates, and they are charged with the 
same joy for learning that she has in 
teaching. It’s as simple as that and as 
short as that. 










Ltnda Cross is TJC’s 1987 nominee for the prestigious Piper Professor Award. 
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New presidential 


scholarships 

announced 


Seven new presidential scholarships 
were recently announced by Jim M. 
Vaughn, M.D., president of the Tyler 
Junior College Foundation. 

Announced were The Gertrude 
Buckley Windsor Presidential 
Scholarship, The Joyce and Bill Pirtle 
Presidential Scholarship, The Dorothy 
and Thomas H. Shelbyjr. Presidential 
Scholarship, The Pauline Heffler Roosth 
Presidential Scholarship, The Robert M. 
Rogers Presidential Scholarship, The 
Floyd Wagstaff Presidential Scholarship 
and The Mattie Alice Scroggin Baker 
Presidential Scholarship. 

Each scholarship represents a mini¬ 
mum $25,000 gift to the College and 
provides an annual stipend of $2,000 to 
an academically talented graduating 
high school senior without regard to 
financial need. 


The gifts bring the number of presi¬ 
dential scholarships to 25 for a total 
endowment of $625,000. The presiden¬ 
tial scholarship program was established 
at TJC in 1983. 

‘ ‘The College is very cognizant of the 
contributions Mrs. Windsor has made to 
the Tyler community. We are very 
appreciative of her support, ’ ’ Vaughn 
said. 

Mrs. Windsor, founder of PATH 
(People Attempting To Help), is the 
widow of W.C. Windsor. The Stephens 
College graduate was presented with the 
first Texas Restoration Award in 1966 by 
Mrs. John Connally, wife of the then 
governor. The award was for restoration 
of the more than century-old Roseland 
Plantation located 11 miles west of Tyler. 
She is also recipient of the T.B. Butler 
Award as outstanding citizen of Tyler in 


1967, Tyler YMCA’s Century Award and 
the Alumnae Service Award from 
Stephens College. 

She was made an honorary member of 
the Stephens College Board of Curators 
in 1972 and was awarded life member¬ 
ship in the Women of the Church of 
First Presbyterian in 1972. 

A contribution by Mrs. Windsor in 
1984 to honor the memory of her hus¬ 
band established the W.C. Windsor 
Plaza on the TJC campus. 

The Joyce and Bill Pirtle Presidential 
Scholarship was established by Dr. and 
Mrs. William Pirtle of Tyler because 
‘ ‘Joyce and I feel like higher education is 
the key to a successful future for the 
whole country,” Pirtle said. 

‘ ‘There are many young people who 
are unable to attain their goals for 
various reasons. We feel that the scholar¬ 
ship will help deserving students seek 
and achieve in higher education what 
they could not otherwise do. 

After being in the private practice of 
medicine for 31 years, Pirtle retired and 
returned to Tyler in 1984. He is owner 
and operator of Pirtle Gallery, which 
deals with 19th and 20th century 
American art. 

Pirtle serves on the Board of Directors 




















of the Tyler Junior College Foundation, 
Administrative Board of Marvin United 
Methodist Church and the Executive 
Board of the East Texas Area Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. He is a 
member of the TJC Apache Club and 
President’s Associates of the University 
of Texas at Tyler. 

Mrs. Pirtle, a former elementary 
school teacher, serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Friends of the Arts at 
UT Tyler. 

The Dorothy and Thomas H. Shelby 
Jr. Presidential Scholarship was estab¬ 
lished by Shelby with matching gifts 
from Exxon Education Foundation. 

Shelby, a retired Tyler geologist for 
Exxon, established the scholarship in 
memory of his wife, Dorothy, who was 
active in the American Association of 
University Women and the Tyler 
Woman’s Forum. She was also an 
honorary member of the Tyler Teacher’s 
Association. 

Shelby also wanted to recognize the 
contributions his father, the late Thomas 
H. Shelby Sr., made to education. 

“My dad was in education all his 
life,’’ Shelby said. “One of his life-long 
dreams was a junior college for Tyler. I 
feel like I am just following my father’s 
dream of seeing that young people have 
the opportunity to receive an 
education. ’’ 

The late Shelby Sr. served as the State 
Superintendent for Public Education in 
Austin and later as the Superintendent 
of Schools in Tyler. 

Shelbyjr. is the author of several publi¬ 
cations, including Hawkins Oilfield: 
Wood County, Texas, Talco Oilfield and 


Oil and Gas Fields of Northeast Texas. 

The Pauline Heffler Roosth 
Presidential Scholarship was established 
by Isadore Roosth in memory of his wife 
who died in 1981. 

Roosth, a native Tylerite, is a member 
of the Board of Directors of Tyler Junior 
College Foundation and the TJC Apache 
Club, a member of the UT Tyler 
Development Board and chairman of the 
UT Tyler Educational Foundation Board. 

He also serves as chairman of the 
University Park Hospital Board and as 
president of the University of Texas 
Health Center at Tyler Development 
Board. 

Roosth is a graduate of Texas A&M 
University. 

The Robert M. Rogers Presidential 
Scholarship was established by Robert M. 
and Louise H. Rogers because they are 
committed to doing special things that 
point out that TJC is “on the top rung in 
the field of academics, ’ ’ he said. 

“I want to see the presidential scholar¬ 
ship program grow to the point of having 
a large group of students on campus that 
serve as academic role models. 

Rogers, chairman of the board and 
president of TCA Cable, a television 
corporation headquartered in Tyler, and 
his wife, Louise, have been residents of 
Tyler for 36 years. 

In some phase of the cable television 
business for more than 30 years, he has 
been involved in movie theaters, drive-in 
theaters, real estate development and 
home building. 

In 1950, he moved to Tyler and 
bought the Rose Garden Drive-In 
Theater. When, in 1953, he began to 


notice television was encroaching on the 
drive-in business, he went into cable 
television. 

Today his company operates 47 cable 
television systems and manages two 
additional systems, serving approxi¬ 
mately 295,000 total subscriber 
accounts. 

Other gifts to TJC include the private 
funding portion of the Bob and Lou 
Rogers Student Center (now on the 
drawing boards), the Rogers Endowment 
for Excellence (a permanent source of 
revenue for funding student enrichment 
opportunities which otherwise could not 
be possible) and The Louise H. Rogers 
Presidential Scholarship. 

The Rogers’ also provide an annual 
scholarship to East Texas Baptist College, 
scholarships to Baylor University, ‘ ‘The 
Chair of Entrepreneurship’ ’ at Baylor, 
and at the University of Texas at Tyler, 
The Bob and Lou Rogers Academic 
Scholarship and The George S. Rogers 
Presidential Scholarship. 

The Rogers’ are active members and 
supporters of Green Acres Baptist 
Church. 

The Floyd Wagstaff Presidential 
Scholarship was established by friends 
and former athletes of “Coach Wag. 

Wagstaff, who retired in 1984 after 40 
years of service at TJC, was the College’s 
first football coach and athletic director. 
He now serves as special advisor to Dr. 
Raymond M. Hawkins, president of TJC. 

The Mattie Alice Scroggin Baker 
Presidential Scholarship was established 
by a bequest in her will and honors her 
parents, Marietta Cone Scroggin and 
Claude Ernest Scroggin. 



Shelby Jr. 


Mattie Alice Scroggin Baker 













Development News 

Foundation officers named 


Tyler Junior College Foundation 
Board of Directors met in February for 
their biannual meeting to confirm the 
1987-88 officers and executive 
committee. 

Officers of the Foundation’s Board 
include Jim M. Vaughn, M.D., presi¬ 
dent ; James W. Fair, vice president; 
Raymond M. Hawkins, secretary; Ken 
Dance, treasurer; and Maxene 
Robinson, assistant secretary. 

Named to the Foundation’s executive 
committee were Fair, Jack W. Flock, 
Hawkins, Isadore Roosth and Vaughn. 

Other members of the Foundation 
Board of Directors are Dr. Eugene M. 
Allen, Earl C. Andrews, Lottie Caldwell, 

A.D. Clark, Mildred L. Lewis, Harry 
Loftis, William Pirtle, M.D., Dr. Edward 
M. Potter, Robert M. Rogers, Patrick R. 
Thomas, M.D., Bonna Bess Vaughn, 
Watson W. Wise and Royce E. 
Wisenbaker. 

The Tyler Junior College Foundation, 


Tyler Junior College is recipient of 
$50,000 from the estate of the late 
Mattie Alice Scroggin Baker. Mrs. Baker 
was a member of TJC’s first graduating 
class in 1928. 

Her bequest was made in memory of 
her parents, Claude Ernest Scroggin and 
Marietta Cone Scroggin and is “to be 
used and expended by Tyler Junior 
College exclusively to promote cultural 
endeavors within the academic commu¬ 
nity in the areas of history, government 
and economics.’’ 

The gift is to be administered by the 
Board of Trustees of the College. 

A presidential scholarship in Mrs. 
Baker’s name and in honor of her 
parents has been established with 
$25,000 of the bequest. 

Mrs. Baker, who died in November 
1986, was born in Smith County in 
1909- She was a retired school teacher 
and a member of Tyler’s First Baptist 
Church. 

She was an active member of the 


a non-profit organization, is designed to 
strengthen the higher educational re¬ 
sources of Texas by encouraging a 
program of benefactions to TJC. It is 
comprised of the Board of Directors and 
a Development Council. 

The Development Council serves as an 
arm of the TJC Foundation to assist in 
the identification and implementation 
of Foundation-related programs and 
projects. 

Members of the Development Council 
include James W. Arnold, Harold C. 
Beaird, Henry M. Bell Jr., Allen M. 

Burt, Stuart Chesley, Charles L. 

Childers, Louise Orr Estabrook, Martha 
“Rusty’’ Fletcher, GeorgeT. Hall, 

B. G. Hartley, Dick Hightower, Dr. Earl 

C. Kinzie, AsaC. Lockhart, M.D.,James 
T. McCain, Virginia M. Pearson, Robert 
S. Pirtle, Joseph L. Prud’homme, M.D., 
Thomas G. Robinson, John G. Tindel, 
Jack White, Sam L. Wolf andjames C. 
Wynne Jr. 


Retired Teachers Association, National 
Teachers Association, East Texas 
Geneological Society, I.O.T.A. of 

D.K.G. Historical Society, Tuesday 
Literary Reading Club, A ARP and 
TFT A. 


Tech 

scholarship 

recipients 

named 

Twenty TJC students were recognized 
in February as recipients of the Margaret 
Luzzi Canavaggio and St. Clair Luzzi 
Scholarship for Business and Industrial 
Technology. 

Luzzi’s gift of $10,000 to the College 
funded 20 $500 scholarships which were 
presented for the first time this spring. 
Luzzi, 83, a retired businessman who 
enrolled in TJC in 1985, has contributed 
$60,000 to the College’s scholarship 
program, including The Margaret and 
Frank Canavaggio Presidential 
Scholarship in memory of his sister and 
brother-in-law and The St. Clair F. Luzzi 
Presidential Scholarship. 

Recipients recognized were Richard A. 
Correa, Kenneth L. Harrington, Scott N. 
Smith, Jo Ann Empie, Warren Noble, 
Carol L. Martin, Mike P. Gallatin, 
Lynette Y. Brubaker and Mark P. 
Dollgener, all of Tyler; Pamela R. 
Worsham of Houston, Grace M. Siler of 
Price, Lynda K. McDonald and Jody 
Didlot, both of Lindale; Raymond D. 
Peek of Mineola, Lynda R. Clower of 
Gladewater, Lisa G. Bade and Rita K. 
Dollison, both of Ben Wheeler; Annette 
M. Christensen of Irving, Timothy D. 
Swenson of Fort Worth and Robert T. 
Godeaux of Newton. 


Tyler Junior Colle g e Foundation 
Board of Directors & Develo p ment Council 


Tylerjunior College Foundation Board of 
Directors: *Jim M. Vaughn, President , 
'James W. Fair, Vice President , 

* 'Raymond M. Hawkins, Secretary , 
'Eugene M. Allen, 'Earl C. Andrews, 

Lottie Caldwell, 'A.D. Clark, 'JackW. 
Flock, Milfred L. Lewis, ‘Harry Loftis, 
William Pirtle, 'Edward M. Potter, Robert 
M. Rogers, Isadore Roosth, 'Patrick R. 
Thomas, Bonna Bess Vaughn, Watson W. 
Wise and Royce E. Wisenbaker. 

* Also member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Tylerjunior College District 
*' President of Tylerjunior College 


Tyler Junior College Foundation 
Development Council: James W. Arnold, 
Harold C. Beaird, Henry M. Bell, Jr., Allen 
M. Burt, Stuart Chesley, Charles L. 
Childers, Louise Orr Estabrook, Martha 
“Rusty” Fletcher, George T. Hall, B.G. 
Hartley, Dick Hightower, EarlC. Kinzie, 
AsaC. Lockhart, James T. McCain, Virginia 
M. Pearson, RobertS. Pirtle, Joseph L. 
Prud’homme, Thomas G. Robinson, John 
G. Tindel, Jack White, Sam L. Wolf and 
JamesC. Wynne,Jr. 


College remembered in will 
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WE andl^ : 

successful union 


Tyler Junior College was one of three 
colleges in the nation to receive the 1987 
Keeping America Working College/ 
Employer/Labor Partnership Award 
(KAW) in April during the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
College’s (AACJC) 67th Annual 
Convention in Dallas. 

The award, which recognizes commu¬ 
nity, technical and junior colleges for 
implementing successful cooperative 
training programs with local employers, 
is sponsored by AACJC and the 
Association of Community College 
Trustees KAW Project and is supported 
through grants from the IBM 
Corporation and John Wiley & Sons Inc. 
Publishers. 

The award recognizes TJC’s role in re¬ 
training a major industry within its 
community. 

In 1984, Kelly-Springfield, a division 
of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
was faced with the decision to either 
close its one-million-square-foot bias-ply 
facility or to convert the facility to radial 
tire production. 

The decision to stay in Tyler and 
undergo a $250 million conversion 
hinged partially on the commitment of 
Tyler Junior College to provide the 
required educational assistance. 

Accepting the award were Raymond 
M. Hawkins, president of TJC; James R. 
Borgerding, Kelly plant manager; and 
John Nash, president of United Rubber 
Workers Local 746. 

Don C. Garrison, chairman of the 
awards committee, in presenting the 
award said the exemplary partnership 
between Tyler Junior College and Kelly- 
Springfield embraces the spirit of the 
KAW project and also achieves one of 
the primary objectives of KAW’s 
national effort whereby major American 


corporations maximize the vast resource 
of our nation’s community technical 
colleges in “keeping America working. ’ ’ 

Dale Parnell, AACJC president, said 
“your partnership nomination was 
clearly a blue ribbon winner. 

In accepting the award Hawkins said: 
“It is a real pleasure for Tyler Junior 
College to receive this special recognition 
along with Kelly-Springfield. This award 
embodies one of the basic purposes of 
the College — to provide programs for 
employed adults who need additional 
training or retraining in order to main¬ 
tain or increase occupational 
competency.’’ 

The principal thrust of the KAW 
project is maximization of human re¬ 
source development in the work force 
through education and training provided 
by community, technical and junior 
colleges. 

Tyler Junior College’s effort to keep 
Kelly-Springfield in town exemplifies 
KAW goals, said an association spokes¬ 
man. The partnership saved an industry 
that provides 1,400 jobs and $50 million 
to the local economy and has a statewide 
economic impact of $407 million 
annually. 

‘ ‘Naturally we are both thrilled and 
honored to receive this award along with 
Tyler Junior College,’’ Borgerding said. 

‘ ‘This proves that business and educa¬ 
tion working together can have a positive 
impact on keeping America working. 

We are proud to have been associated 
with Tyler Junior College in this 
endeavor. 

The Tyler/Kelly-Springfield partner¬ 
ship cut across many state, local, public 
and private sector lines to retain a major 
manufacturer in East Texas. State 
funding for the project was coordinated 
through the Texas Education Agency 


(TEA) which provides start-up funds for 
expanding employers. TEA funneled 
$84,000 annually to TJC providing an 
additional $125,000 between 1984 and 
1986 . 

The Texas Department of Community 
Affairs also committed $25,000 in Job 
Training Partnership Act funding and 
stimulated local Private Industry Council 
activity to support the overall retraining 
effort. The College allocated two facili¬ 
ties and significant amounts of equip¬ 
ment to meet training site requirements 
and directed a considerable effort at 
employee assessment and curriculum 
and course development. 


‘ ‘Facilities and real estate do not by 
themselves make a community college. It 
is the spirit of the organization that causes 
an institution to be great. When we, 
members of Local 746 of the United 
Rubber Workers, and management of 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, were 
pondering the decision to convert the local 
facility from a bias to a radial operation, 
an essential element was necessary to fulfill 
all the criteria needed to convince corpor¬ 
ate management that we were capable of 
adapting to new techniques and new 
challenges. 

First, we had to have the necessary 
training to update workers in those basic 
areas essential to the operation of a 
computer-controlled technology. 

Secondly, we called upon the leadership 
of Tyler Junior College to help us in this 
training. We found that the school was 
not willing to accept the status quo. In¬ 
stead, the attitude was, ‘ ‘What can we do 
to help?” 

We are pleased to have such an out¬ 
standing junior college in our community, 
along with strong leadership and an out¬ 
standing student body, who were willing 
to accept and meet the challenges 
presented.” 

John Nash, President, Local 746-U.R.W. 
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On Campus 

TJC prexy to 
head chamber in ’88 


Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, president 
of Tyler Junior College, was recently 
named president-elect of the Tyler Area 
Chamber of Commerce. He will become 
president March 1, 1988. 

He earned a Ph.D. degree in educa¬ 
tional administration from the 
University of Texas at Austin, a master’s 
degree in political science from Stephen 
F. Austin State University and a bache¬ 
lor’s degree in government from UT 
Austin. 

The 1959 Lufkin High School grad¬ 
uate served as a commissioned officer in 
the U.S. Army from 1964-66. His mili¬ 
tary service included both foreign and 
domestic assignments. 

Before becoming president of TJC in 
March 1981, he taught Latin and civics at 
Lufkin High School, 1963-64; was a 
graduate assistant at SFASU, 1966-67; 
taught government at TJC, 1967-70; was 
an administration intern at Eastfield 
College in Dallas County Community 


The Tyler Junior College Apache 
Belles and Apache Band traveled to 
Washington, D.C., April 9-12 to partic¬ 
ipate in the 1987 Cherry Blossom 
Festival. 

The TJC groups were the only preci¬ 
sion dance team and band from Texas to 
be invited to perform at the annual 
event. 

According to Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, TJC president, the Belles and 
Band also served as goodwill ambassa¬ 
dors from the City of Tyler and the State 
of Texas. 

In addition to marching in the Festival 
parade, the two groups performed on the 
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College District, 1970-71; director of 
community college programs for the 
Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System, 1972-75 ; and dean of 
instruction of the Northeast Campus, 
Tarrant Countyjunior College District, 
1975-81. 

Currently, he is president of the 
Association of Texas Colleges and 
Universities, Secretary-treasurer of Texas 
Public Community Junior College 
Association and is a member of the 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. 

He is also vice president of the Area 
Development Council of the chamber 
and is on the boards of Texas Society to 
Prevent Blindness, United Way of 
Greater Tyler, East Texas Symphony 
Association, East Texas Hospital 
Foundation, Mother Frances Hospital 
Foundation, East Texas Fair Association 
and is a member of the Downtown Tyler 
Rotary Club. 


steps of the Capitol and distributed rose 
bushes from the Tyler Rose Growers to 
members of the Texas Congressional 
delegation as a thank you for helping 
make the rose the national flower. 

“It is an honor for the Tyler Junior 
College Apache Belles and Apache Band 
to have the opportunity to increase their 
national stature by participating in key 
events in Washington, D.C., during the 
1987 Cherry Blossom Festival,” said Jim 
Vaughn, M.D., president of the TJC 
Board of Trustees. 

The Apache Belles and Apache Band 
last performed in Washington during 
the Cherry Blossom Festival in 1979. 


Spring enrollment up 

Final registration figures for the spring 
semester at Tyler Junior College indicates 
that the College has experienced a 12.4 
percent increase in enrollment over the 
spring of 1986. 

A total of 6,905 students enrolled, an 
increase of 763 students over last year’s 
spring total of 6,142. 

Dr. Raymond Van Cleef, vice 
president of educational and student 
services, said the increase can be attri¬ 
buted to four areas. 

First, he said, cost is a factor in 
students selecting Tyler Junior College 
‘ ‘when you consider the cost of matri¬ 
culating at a university as compared to 
the lower costs of a junior college and 
staying at home.” 

The economic conditions that exist in 
the state and in East Texas also played a 
role in the College’s increased 
enrollment. 

“People are interested in developing 
new employment skills. 

The third reason for TJC’s jump in 
enrollment is because of ‘ ‘varied 
opportunities we provide to students 
who might not otherwise attend 
college,” Van Cleef said, citing TJC’s 
Instructional Television and Weekend 
College as examples. 

The fourth reason, he said, is the ease 
of enrolling at the College. For the 
second semester, TJC offered phone 
registration for students enrolling in 
three courses or fewer. And, students 
have the opportunity to early register in 
the fall for the spring semester. 

Our regular registration has been 
streamlined to provide for an efficient 
enrollment procedure. ’ ’ 

Band members 
receive honor 

Seven members of the Tyler Junior 
College Apache Band have been named 
to the Texas Junior College All-State 
Band. They are: Kelli Allen, Dennis 
Coon, John Currey, Pam Felder, 

Michelle Frost, Kingsley Kahler and 
Tony Ward. Members of the All-State 
Band are chosen by audition from stu¬ 
dents statewide. Competition came from 
all public junior colleges. 


Band, Belles perform 
at Cherry Blossom Festival 











Coming 

Events 


MAY 

4- 8 Spring Student Art Exhibit 
Genecov Lobby 

9 Music Program Spring 
Concert (Choir, Chamber 
Singers and Instrumental 
Ensembles) 7 : 30 p.m. 
Wise Auditorium 

19 Tyler Junior College 

Commencement, 7: 30 p.m. 
Wagstaff Gymnasium 

25-31 Men’s NJCAA Tennis 
Tournament 

JULY 

9-12 Speech and Theater to 
present The Admirable 
Chrichton,)t 2 ss. Browne 
Theatre, 7: 30 p.m. except 
for 2 p.m. matineejuly 12. 



The Apache Belles journeyed to Austin Jan. 20 to present roses to the wives of state 
dignitaries following Gov. Clements' inauguration. Shown posing with State Rep. 
David Hudson are, from left, Lisha Woods of Coppell, Cami Adoue ofWaxahachie, 
Natalie Shannon of Grand Prairie andJennifer Dement of Nacogdoches. 


Student Enrichment Series continues 


Tyler Junior College’s Student 
Enrichment Series, which featured the 
appearance of three very diverse individ¬ 
uals during the spring semester, was, 
again, successful in its goal of bringing 
interesting people and issues to the 
attention of TJC students and the 
community at large. 

Former U.S. Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm, actor John Maxwell and 
former president of CBS News Fred 
Friendly were the semester’s speakers, 
and each found attentive audiences. 

Chisholm, appearing before a large 
crowd at Wagstaff Gym on Feb. 3, spoke 
out against the racism that she believes 
still exists in the American society. The 
former New York congresswoman and 
first black woman to run for her party’s 
presidential nomination told her 
audience that “now is not the time to 
roll over and play dead, because all 
Americans are not yet completely free. ’ ’ 

The author of two books, Unbought 
and Unbossed , her autobiography, and 
The Good Tight , the story of her 1972 
bid for the presidency, Chisholm also 


spoke eloquently on the history of blacks 
in America. 

Wise Auditorium was the site of 
Maxwell’s TJC visit. His one-man show, 
in which he portrayed one of America’s 
literary giants, William Faulkner, en¬ 
thralled his audience on Feb. 24. The 
play entitled Oh, Mr. Taulkner, Do You 
Write was written by Maxwell and Tom 
Dupree and was based on the letters and 
speeches of the complicated 
Mississippian. 

Maxwell, also a native of Mississippi, 
said that ‘ ‘we designed our play so that 
people familiar with Faulkner’s work 
might find something new to enjoy in 
William Faulkner the man. But always in 
our minds was the fact that it must be 
entertaining even to people who have 
never heard of William Faulkner. I think 
that we succeeded. 

The series concluded with the ap¬ 
pearance of Friendly at Wise Auditorium 
on April 2. The veteran newsman and 
producer moderated a panel discussion 
on the media and its place in society. 

As a partner with legendary broadcast 


journalist Edward R. Murrow, in the 
production of CBS News’ See It Now 
and president of that network’s news 
division from 1964-66, Friendly was an 
integral part in the creation of the CBS 
News tradition. But at the press confer¬ 
ence which preceded the panel discus¬ 
sion, he was more interested in talking 
about the company’s current difficulties. 

On the adversarial relationship 
between presidential administrations 
and the media, Friendly said: ‘ ‘I think 
it’s very healthy. I’m fearful of a strong 
president, so strong that he is a dictator. 
Such a president could take away our 
civil rights, human rights and ability to 
govern ourselves.” 

The Student Enrichment Series, which 
was free to all interested persons, was 
sponsored by the Rogers Endowment for 
Excellence, J.C. Penney Co., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Tyler Pipe Industries, 
Thompson & Associates, Trane Co., 
Baldwin Electric Co. and 
Hibbs-Hallmark Insurance. 
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| On Campus 

Housing bonds retired 


Tyler Junior College Board of Trustees 
in February approved the early retire¬ 
ment of 1957 and 1962 housing bonds 
during their monthly meeting in the 
African Room of the Vaughn Library and 
Learning Resources Center. 

The consideration of the early retire¬ 
ment of the bonds was brought about 
because the U.S. Department of 
Education plans to sell approximately 
one-half of its College Housing and 
Academic Facilities Loan Program port¬ 
folios this year. 

According to Ken Dance, vice 
president of financial and administrative 


Eight Tyler Junior College students 
won a total of 12 trophies at the Texas 
Junior College Speech and Theatre 
Association’s State Tournament held 
recently in San Antonio. 

Eleven colleges attended the tourna¬ 
ment but the TJC students won more 
trophies than any other college 
represented. 

The winners and the categories in 
which they won are: Mike Easterlin, 
Plano, first in prose interpretation, first 
in after dinner speaking, second in 
dramatic interpretation; Peggy Lawler, 
Gilmer, first in poetry interpretation, 
second in informative speaking, third in 
prose interpretation; Scott Carpenter, 


services, the Department of Education is 
offering institutions a one-time chance 
to repay the loans at a discount. 

Dance said the bond issue in 1957 
when TJC constructed Lewis and Vaughn 
Halls was for $200,000 at 2.875 percent 
for 40 years, while the 1962 issue was for 
the construction of West Hall for 
$100,000 at 3.5 percent for 40 years. 

The early retirement of the TJC bond 
issues will amount to a $38,472 discount 
— the outstanding principal for both 
bonds is $142,000 and the cash payment 
would be $103,528. 


Rockdale, first in dramatic interpreta¬ 
tion, finalist in poetry interpretation; 
James Reed, Tyler, first in extemporane¬ 
ous speaking, finalist in persuasive 
speaking; Andy Smith, Tyler, first in 
informative speaking, second in per¬ 
suasive speaking, finalist in extempora¬ 
neous speaking; Joanie Trammell, Plano, 
second in after dinner speaking; and 
Amy Dinwiddie, Chapel Hill, finalist in 
poetry interpretation. 

In the group improvisation category, 
the combined efforts of Easterlin, 

Lawler, Carpenter, Trammell and Robin 
Shackelford, Tyler, produced a second 
place ranking. 


Math competition 
held on campus 

Fourteen schools from the East Texas 
area competed in Tyler Junior College’s 
Mathematics Competition April 11 on 
the TJC campus. This is the third such 
competition to be sponsored by the TJC 
math program. 

The schools included Brownsboro, 
Bullard, Chapel Hill, Elysian Fields, 
Gorman, Grand Saline, Robert E. Lee, 
Marshall, Mineola, Troup, Quitman, 
John Tyler, Van and Winona. 

Robyn Files, TJC math instructor and 
coordinator of the competition, said over 
630 students competed in nine levels, 
including Fundamentals of Math, 
Consumer Math, Pre-Algebra, Algebra- 
First Year, Algebra-Second Year, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Elementary 
Analysis and Calculus. 

‘ ‘The math program is to be congrat¬ 
ulated on organizing a high caliber 
contest which provided a beneficial and 
exciting experience for so many 
students,” said Dr. Gerald Wilson, 
division dean of science and 
mathematics. 

Awards, including three trophies and 
three ribbons at each level were 
presented. 

Lunch was served to participants, and 
entertainment was provided during 
breaks by the TJC Apache Belles and 
Band and Harmony and Understanding. 


Hawkins elected 
association president 

Tyler Junior College President 
Raymond M. Hawkins became president 
of the Association of Texas Colleges and 
Universities at the annual meeting held 
in March in Corpus Christi. 

ATCU, founded in 1916, was origi¬ 
nally an organization which evaluated 
high schools and colleges and served as a 
statewide accrediting agency. 

The association currently works to 
advance the cause of higher education by 
improving the quality and program of 
the Texas higher educational system. 

Hawkins became president of ATCU 
after serving a year as vice-president/ 
president-elect. 


Moving? 

If you are planning a move, please let us know so you 
won’t miss any copies of the Apache. Please attach the 
old label. 

New Address: 

Name__ 

Address___ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Mail to: 

Apache Editor, 

Tyler Junior College, 

Box 9020, Tyler, TX 75711. 


Speech and theater students 
win trophies at meet 
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Coach Richardson bids second 
farewell: he’s going fishing 


by Timothy Scott 

T he squeak of rubber soles on the 
hardwood floor, the unique 
sound of ball passing through 
net, the echo of a bouncing ball in an 
empty gym — they are all sounds Herb 
Richardson knows well. 

For the vast majority of his 60 years he 
has played or coached basketball. But 
everything has an ending. And for 
Richardson, his second and last tenure as 
TJC head women’s basketball coach 
ended when his Apache Ladies lost a 
heartbreaking 75-73 decision to the 
Trinity Valley Lady Cardinals in the first 
round of the Region XIV North Zone 
Tournament in Wagstaff Gym. 

Richardson, who served as interim 
coach for this season, led his charges to a 
record of 22 wins and 6 losses and a tie 
for the regular season conference 
championship. Not bad for a draftee. 
Pressed into service when former Apache 
Ladies head coach George Cox departed 
to take a similar position at a university 
in Kentucky, he “did the best job I knew 
how.’’ 

For the lanky former All-American 
guard, it has always been that way. An 
intensely competitive person, Richardson 
boasted that in his playing days he 
believed that ‘ ‘somebody else was just 
going to have to sit on the bench, 
because I felt like I could play as good as 
anybody.” 

And when it comes to his association 
with his beloved TJC, that determina¬ 
tion is even magnified. 

“Everything I have ever done, I owe to 
TJC and Coach (Floyd) Wagstaff. This 
school means the world to me. Without 
it there’s no telling what I would be 
doing,” he says. 

In 1947, Richardson was just out of 
the military when he was recruited by 
then TJC head basketball coach 


Wagstaff. Richardson was initially reluc¬ 
tant because he didn’t know whether or 
not he was ‘ ‘college material in the 
classroom. ’ ’ But Wagstaff persisted. 
Richardson finally relented, he says with 
a chuckle, ‘ ‘mostly to get coach Wagstaff 
off my back.” 

The rest is TJC basketball history. 

With Richardson as a sharpshooting 
guard, the Apaches finished third in the 
national tournament in 1948 and won it 
the following year. Richardson, himself, 
was named the first All-American 
basketball player in TJC history. The end 
of that season also saw the idea of 


“He was 
a winner 
at every 
level.” 


coaching for a living planted for the first 
time in Richardson’s mind. 

“Coach told me that if he ever got a 
chance to hire an assistant coach at TJC, 
he wanted it to be me,” says Richardson. 
“I thought he was joking. ’ ’ 

But after playing for and graduating 
from the University of Houston, plus 
high school head coaching jobs at Mt. 
Pleasant and Van, Richardson was an 
assistant to Wagstaff in 1957. 

After eight years as TJC assistant 
coach, he served the College for 12 years 
as a physical education instructor and 
counselor. Women’s basketball made its 


debut at TJC in 1975, and Richardson 
was named the team’s coach. 

In eight seasons (1975-76 through 
1982-83) he amassed a record of 207 wins 
and 42 losses. Those years included three 
trips to the women’s national tourna¬ 
ment. The 1978-79 team took second 
place in the national showcase. 

With a record like that, Richardson 
felt he had earned the right to rest his 
accomplishments and retired in 1983 
from TJC and basketball coaching. His 
plans included travel, rest and recrea¬ 
tion. However, he got sidetracked into a 
truck farming business and his life of 
leisure turned into something less than 
that. This time, though, he hopes to do 
things a little differently. 

‘ ‘ I plan to do a lot of fishing .I’m 
going to give this arm a lot of exercise, ’ ’ 
he says, pantomiming a fisherman’s cast 
so expertly that one half expected to see a 
catfish materialize in his office. 

On the differences between coaching a 
women’s team and men’s team, 
Richardson offered some definite 
opinions. 

‘ ‘Women will work harder than the 
men, there is no doubt about that. But 
you have to be more careful about the 
way you treat them because of the 
jealousy you have with the women that 
you don’t have with the men. ’ ’ 

His coaching success, with both men’s 
and women’s teams, shows that he knew 
just how to treat his players. He was a 
winner at every level. 

But the bigger winner may have been 
Tyler Junior College. It won the services 
and eternal loyalty of a very decent and 
versatile man back in 1947. 

Here’s hoping coach Richardson 
settles as softly and as gently into retire¬ 
ment as one of his jumpers settled into 
the net 40 years ago. 
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Sports Apache Style 


’86-’87 men’s basketball 
season revisited 


Team wins conference; 
Apache coach gets top honor 


By almost any measure the 1986-87 
basketball season was a success for the 
Apaches and head coach Roy Thomas. 
The team turned in a sparkling record of 
24 wins and 5 losses; they were the out¬ 
right winners of the Texas Eastern 
Conference (TEC) regular season cham¬ 
pionship, they had several All-Confer¬ 
ence performers, and Thomas was 
named TEC Coach of the Year. But 
moments after their season came to an 
abrupt end, Thomas had mixed emo¬ 
tions about it. 

‘ ‘We had a good year, but it’s tough 
to go out on a note like this, ’ ’ he says. 
“We’re 24-5, but there is something 
missing.” 

What was missing was success in the 
conference’s post season tournament. 
The Apaches lost 83-75 in the cham¬ 
pionship round of the TEC post season 
tournament to a slick group of New York 
City playground veterans playing for 
Jacksonville Baptist College. The 


Apaches’ usually sharp outside shooting 
was off-target, and they were out- 
rebounded by the scrappy Jaguars. 

But that one game couldn’t diminish 
the luster of TJC’s brilliant season during 
which Thomas employed a revolving 
door of hustling, talented players. Led 
by the outside bombs of sophomores 
Donahue Kinsey, Fred Rike, Ronald 
Johnson and Troy Thaggart, the Apaches 
took full advantage of college basket¬ 
ball’s new 3-point field goal rule. Kinsey 
and Rike were both named 
All-Conference. 

While the outside game was manned 
mainly by veterans, rookies made up the 
core of the Apache’s inside game. Two 
Louisiana freshmen, 6-foot-7 David 
Benoit and 6-foot-4 Craig Sibley, gave 
Apache fans reason for optimism. 
Benoit’s soft turn around jumper and 
thundering slam dunks, along with 
Sibley’s steady all-around play thrilled 
Wagstaff Gym audiences from the 


National Junior College 
Athletic Association 
Men’s Tennis Tournament 
May 25-31 in Tyler 



moment the two stepped on the floor. 

Another freshman who paid 
dividends for Thomas was Palestine High 
School All-Stater Alonzo Stephens. Only 
5-foot-8, Stephens drove opposing ball 
handlers crazy with his quickness and 
deft hands. And on the offensive end of 
the court, he shot from the 3-point dis¬ 
tance with accuracy, and the diminutive 
dynamo’s considerable vertical leap 
allowed him to jam the basketball on the 
back end of TJC fast breaks. 

The Apaches will lose the bulk of this 
year’s team to graduation. Kinsey, Rike, 
Johnson, Thaggart, guard Willie Rhines, 
and post Horace Taylor will all be 
playing in programs other than TJC’s 
next season. But if Thomas can beat the 
recruiting bushes for some new blood to 
go along with the three standout fresh¬ 
men, (and Thomas has already proven 
himself an excellent recruiter), the 
1987-88 season could be even brighter 
than this season. 

On being named coach of the year in 
the conference, Thomas says: ‘ ‘No one 
can do a good job of coaching without 
good players, and we had some good 
players this year. I actually thought I did 
a better job of coaching last year. But it 
still feels good to win this award. 

With this season as an indicator, both 
Thomas and TJC fans should get used to 
that winning sensation in the future, 
because with Thomas at the helm, the 
Apaches will be doing a lot of winning. 
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Women’s basketball 
coach hired 


Charles W. Mancil of South Georgia 
College in Douglas, GA, was recently 
named women’s basketball coach at 
Tyler Junior College. 

Announcement of Mancil’s appoint¬ 
ment came from Dr. Billy Jack Doggett, 
dean of health, physical education, 
recreation and athletics at TJC. 

Mancil replaces Herb Richardson, who 
has served as interim coach since August 
1986, when George Cox resigned to take 
the women’s head coaching position at 
Eastern Kentucky University. 

Mancil has served as head women’s 
basketball coach and director of housing 
at South Georgia since 1979- Under his 
guidance the team has gained attention 
at the state, regional and national levels. 

He assumed his duties at TJC 
March 16. 

Mancil, 35, has recruited and coached 


three NJCAA “All-Americans,” 
numerous “All-Region” and “All- 
Tournament” players. He also served as 
an assistant to one of the top women’s 
senior college programs in the nation 
under head coach Lyndal Worth at 
Valdosta State College in 1976, 1978 and 
1979. 

“We are pleased to have someone of 
Coach Mancil’s caliber coming to the 
College,” said Doggett. “After an 
intensive search, we are convinced that 
under his guidance, the TJC women’s 
basketball program will continue in the 
outstanding tradition as has been built 
upon in the past.” 

Mancil received his bachelor’s and two 
master’s degrees from Valdosta State 
College in Valdosta, GA, and has com¬ 
pleted all the course work toward a 
doctorate in educational administration 


and supervision from Georgia State 
University. He is also a graduate of South 
Georgia College, receiving an associate 
in arts degree in 1974. 

Mancil is also a veteran of the U.S. Air 
Force. 

The new TJC coach, who will also 
serve as a health and physical education 
instructor, has been a physical education 
and biology instructor and head boy’s 
basketball coach at Ware County High 
School in Way cross, GA, assistant 
women’s basketball coach at Valdosta 
and head boys and girls basketball coach 
at Broxton High School in Broxton, GA. 

About college athletic programs, 
Mancil says he believes in “maintaining 
strong academic standards, high athletic 
expectations and a commitment to the 
total development of each individual 
student-athlete.” 
































Class Notes — an update on TJC exes 


Lindy Benton, ’82, of Dallas is assistant 
office manager for The Texas Association 
of Film and Tape Professionals as well as 
administrative assistant for Stage #1. 

Also an actress, she recently was a fea¬ 
tured reporter in the movie Perfect 
Profile , and was Victoria Principal’s 
waitress in an episode of Dallas. She 
married Bobby Golibart of Washington, 
DC August 15, 1986. They spent their 
honeymoon at Alamo Village in 
Bracketteville where she was shooting a 
made-for-TV movie for NBC, The 
Alamo: 13 Days to Glory. The movie 
starred Jim Arness and Brian Keith. Her 
husband is a lighting designer for TV 
Film/Stage in Dallas. 

Martha McKamie and Yvonne Hunt 
were recently named banking officers at 
South Broadway Bank in Tyler. 

McKamie serves as executive secretary to 
the president, and Hunt serves the bank 
in purchasing payroll and general ledger 
areas. 

Dana Gregory was named secretary of 
the year by the Tyler Chapter of 
Professional Secretaries International at 
the group’s winter meeting. She will 
receive a plaque during observance of 
National Secretaries Week in recognition 
of her achievements. She is secretary to 
the president of RepublicBank Tyler. 

Stephanie Elaine Gimble, ’86, was 
named to the Dean’s List at Texas 
Christian University for the fall 1986 
semester. She posted a 4.0 grade point 
average. Gimble is a former Tyler Junior 
College Presidential Scholar and is at¬ 
tending TCU on the university’s Phi 
Theta Kappa Scholarship. 

Terry Gipson, a Texas Tech University 
student, is one of three theater design 
students to win awards at the Design 
Texas Exhibit in Lubbock this spring. 

The cash award was for scenery design of 
Trip to Bountiful which he did for the 
Tyler Junior College Summer Theater. 

He will graduate from Texas Tech 
University in May with a bachelor of fine 
arts degree. 

Karen Faye Moody, ’84, of Tyler has 
graduated from Stephen F. Austin State 
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University summa cum laude with a 
3.909 grade point average. She earned a 
bachelor of science degree with a major 
in rehabilitation services and a minor in 
psychology. At SFA she was named to 
the president’s honor roll once and the 
dean’s list twice. 

Marjorie Webb was recently promoted 
to assistant vice president of 
RepublicBank Tyler. 

Becky Tanner has been promoted to 
vice president and controller of 
RepublicBank Henderson. She is a 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
graduate and is a certified public 
accountant. 

Brad Spradlin of Tyler has been 
named wholesale division manager of 
Marshall Pottery. His job responsibilities 
include wholesale sales of floral supplies 
and red clay products. 

Liz Caffrey has been named vice 
president of public relations/media with 
Idea Development Corp., a Tyler-based 
marketing firm. She is a member of the 
Texas Sports Writer’s Association, one of 
the founders of the East Texas Media 
Association and is currently working on a 
master’s degree in interdisciplinary 
studies at UT-Tyler. For several years she 
was a contributing writer for TJC’s 
Apache magazine. 

Nellafay Isom was named teacher of 
the week in February. She is an eighth 
grade reading teacher at Midlothian 
Middle School. She has been teaching 
for 24 years. She is married to Billy Isom, 
owner of Isom Tires in Midlothian, and 
has one daughter, Kristi, a student at 
Oklahoma Christian College. 

Dr. John Martin has received the Silver 
Beaver Award, the highest award given 
to volunteers at the council level. He was 
awarded the coveted medal at the 
Capitol Area Council in Austin for dis¬ 
tinguished service. He is a 1957 John 
Tyler High School graduate and a 
graduate of the Texas Chiropractic 
Association. 

Mary Ann Beckendorf is a certified 
public accountant at Huselton and 
Morgan. She graduated from 


Southwestern University in May 1984 
with a B.B. A. degree. She was featured 
in The United Methodist Reporter (The 
Carillon Edition) in January about her 
work at Spring Valley United Methodist 
Church in Dallas. 

Jim D. Lassiter of Dallas has been 
elected executive vice president of 
Founders National Bank-Skillman. He is 
a native of Waco and a graduate of the 
Southwest Graduate School of Banking 
and also the Intermediate School of 
Banking at Southern Methodist 
University. 

Maryjohnston-Davis of Tyler and 
Debbie Jordan of LaPorte have written a 
new historical romance entitled Love ’s 
Legacy. Rosemary Jordan is the pen 
name of the two women. 

Trace Hallowell, ’80, is an art director 
at Bozell andjacobs in Atlanta, GA. 
Hallowell is a former TJC News staff 
member 1978-80. 

Duane Lebl, ’80, has been named vice 
president and controller of TV-3, which 
owns television stations in Jackson and 
Meridian, MS. Lebl also holds an M.B.A. 
and is a former TJC News staff member 
1979-80. 

Kathleen Anne Bass, ’79, is an 
advertising sales representative of the 
Dallas Times Herald. She recently 
received a master of arts degree from the 
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Radford Tarry, D.D.S., ’74/Tyler; Vice 
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Board: Vicki Alfred, ’73/Tyler; Sharonne 
Barton, '63/Tyler; Charles Bronaugh, 
'75/Tyler; David Crawford, ’71 /Tyler; Jim 
Deason, ’66/Tyler; Susan Garrison, 
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Lexie Palmore, '67/Tyler; Sherry Patterson, 
’70/Longview; Paul Peters, ’26/Tyler; Leo 
Rudd, ’54/Tyler; Athena Russell, ’75/Tyler; 
and Karen Thedford, ’73/Whitehouse. 












University of Texas at Tyler in inter¬ 
disciplinary studies — art /music/ 
journalism. She resides in Arlington. 

Blain D. Albright, ’84, received his 
bachelor of arts degree in telecommuni¬ 
cations/radio-television from Baylor 
University in December 1986. He is a 
sales representative of Fidelity 
Investments Southwest in Dallas. 

Bess Gotten of Tyler has been named 
recipient of two scholarships: the Good 
Samaritan Scholarship, awarded by the 
Good Samaritans of Houston to a future 
nurse pursuing a bachelor’s degree in 
nursing; and the University of Texas at 
Tyler Math and Science Division 
Scholarship. 

Cotten is the daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Leon Foster of Tyler and the grand¬ 
daughter of Mrs. Paul Stephens of 
Nacogdoches and the late Mr. Stephens. 
Mrs. Foster is formerly of Nacogdoches. 

Cotten, a former Tyler Junior College 
student who received the Bess Corbett 
Scholarship at TJC, is a junior at the 
University of Texas at Tyler, working on 
her B.S. in nursing. 

Weddings 

The former Candi Pynes, ’67, married 
A. Duane Seabury, Jr. Nov. 22, 1986. 
She is coordinator for the Career 
Information Center at St. Louis, MO 
Community College at Floressant Valley, 
and he is administrator for Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children, St. Louis 
Unit. They have four daughters. 

Melonye Anne Walker of Tyler and 
Charles Raye Arnold II of Hide-A-Way 
Lake. She is a teacher with the Lindale 
Independent School District, and he is 
completing a master’s degree from the 
University of Texas at Tyler. 

Jessica Kay Knoff and Mark Glenn 
Taylor of Jacksonville. They are 
graduates of UT Tyler. 

Steven Morris McClendon and Andrea 
Elaine Jarrell of Tyler. He is employed by 
Entex Inc., and she is employed by 
Hibbs-Hallmark and Company. 

Debra Kay Johnston and Michael 
Warren Medders of Tyler. She attends 
UT Tyler, and he is employed at 
Georgetown Manor. 

Jennifer Speed and Alan Harris of 
Tyler. She is a teacher at Green Acres 
Day Care, and he is employed by Target. 


Patricia Ranee Radford of Lindale and 
Wally DionJohnigan of Tyler. She is a 
cashier at Kentucky Fried Chicken, and 
he is a Stocker and courtesy clerk for 
Brookshires. 

Janet Allison Bullard and Raye Vance 
Odeneal of Tyler. She is employed by 
Dillard’s Department Store, and he is a 
manager trainee for Beall’s Department 
Store. 

Karla Jean Priddy and Alan David 
Haynes of Dallas. She is a communica¬ 
tions specialist with Sky Chiefs, and he is 
an intern with ANPH Inc. 

Leon James Carey and A valin Jill 
Armstrong of Lubbock. He received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Stephen F. Austin State University. He is 
assistant county supervisor for FMHA, 
and she is a secretary at Intracorp. 

Dee Dee McWhorter of Flint and 
Brady Rodgers Shirley of Austin. He 
attends the University of Texas at 
Austin. 

Teresa Caddel and Jeff Fields of Tyler. 
She is employed by Brookshire Grocery, 
and he is employed by Harry L. Johnson 
and Associates Inc. 

Darcus Dyne Dowell and Benny Keith 
Castloo Jr. of Lindale. She is employed 
by Payless Cashways, and he is employed 
by Pennzoil. 

Charles Ronald Wright Jr. of 
Brownwood and Tami Lou Helms of 
Victoria. He is a student at Howard 
Payne University. 

Mary Diane Gipson and Huey Randal 
Ortigo of Tyler. She is a secretary for 
Price International Inc., and he is a 
mechanic for Schlumberger Open Hole 
Services. 

Laura Elaine Broyles of Tyler and 
Steven Edward Wilhelm of Austin. They 
reside in Austin where he is a research 
engineer with the Texas Highway 
Department. 

Paula Smith and Bobby Ingram of 
Tyler. She is a CRT operator for Tyler 
Pipe, and he is a chief substation person 
for Texas Power and Light. 

Renee Smith of Tyler and Steve Rapp 
of Milford, IL. They reside in Milford 
where he is an agriculturist and builder. 

Shelia Elaine Wright and Terry Lewis 
Gilbert of Lindale. They are employed 
with Brookshire Grocery Company. 

Richard D. Hicks of Tyler and Rebecca 
Lynn Ginn of Flint. He is a route sales¬ 
man for Automatic Buffet, and she is a 


secretary. 

Kimberly Gail Kidd of Tyler and 
Gregory Thomas McGlaun of 
Whitehouse. He is a gas measurement 
technician for Gas Services Inc. 

Regina Carol Boyd and Claude Moody 
Lane Jr. of Tyler. She is a salesclerk at 
Beall’s Department Store, and he is 
employed by Lane Commercial 
Equipment Company. 

Jana Gilley and Jeffrey Scott Cooksey 
of Tyler. She is a leasing agent for Hertz 
Corporation, and he is an air traffic 
controller for Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

Lisa La Verne Hudgens and Richard 
Cash Cooper of Dallas. She is an Internal 
Revenue agent, and he is an accountant 
with Sun Exploration and Production 
Company. 

Harry Neal Rogers and Lorriane Koob 
of Tyler. 

Laura Anne Davidson and Charles 
Samuel Cams of Tyler. He is manager of 
Landscape Grass Company. 

Gina K. Gay and Thomas W. 
Edmonds of Denton. She is employed in 
child care, and he is assistant manager of 
Toys by Roy. 

Robin Michelle Nalls of Kingswood 
and Gregory Byron McAdams of Tyler. 
She is a graduate of Stephen F. Austin 
State University, and he is employed by 
Exxon Company, USA. 

Laura Jane Welch of Tyler and 
William Weatherly Bennet of 
Whitehouse. She is a medical technol¬ 
ogist, and he is a data base analyst with 
Trane. They reside in Whitehouse. 

Charles Lynn Turner and Dawn Renee 
Allen of Dallas. He is a manager at 
World Finance, and she is employed by 
Baylor Hospital. 

Kevin Kenneth Ward of Fort Worth 
and Angela Kay Stovall of Tyler. He is a 
petroleum engineer with Trumter 
Petroleum. 

Wilma Joyce Daniel of Tyler and 
Alfred Lee Mitchell of Big Sandy. She is 
employed by the University of Texas 
Health Center at Tyler, and he is 
employed by Big M Construction 
Company. 

Tammy Denise Saxton, ’84, of 
Greenville received a B.S. degree in 
August 1986 from East Texas State 
University. Her major was general home 
economics. 
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Alumni News 


Emily Kay Ramsour of Tyler and Leo 
Terrance Doyle of Dallas. She is a 
teacher, and he is staff manager for 
Southwestern Bell Telephone in Dallas. 

Cyndi Reisor of Whitehouse and 
Gerry Koehler of Arlington. She is a 
secretary, and he is an automotive paint 
technician at Western Specialty 
Engineers. They reside in Arlington. 

Dearyl McClendon Ford and Toinette 
Lamans Johnson of Tyler. He is a 
scanning coordinator for Brookshire 
Grocery Company. 

Lisa Gaye Odom and Larry Kyle Moore 
of Tyler. She is a secretary at Beaut 
Central Cosmetics, and he is a manager 
trainee for Kinney’s Shoes. 

Kimberly Dee Bethea and David 
Riedel Melanson of El Campo. She is a 
teacher, and he is a banker. 


Births 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard “Rick” 
Grainger of Tyler announce the birth of 
a son in December 1986. 


Deaths 

Henry Ray “Buddy” McDuffeyJr., 

67, died Jan. 26 in Tyler after a long 
illness. The World War II veteran owned 
McDuffey Electric Service. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 

Jack “Shufflin” Emmons, 66, of 
Dallas died March 2 after a lengthy 
illness. He retired in 1974 after 38 years 
in the insurance business. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and two daughters. 

Cameron Garrett Hendrix, 18, of 
Tyler, died in January. He was employed 
by the U.S. Post Office. He was also an 
Eagle Scout. Survivors include his 
parents, a sister and grandparents. 

Memorial services for 24-year-old 
Bryan Scott Dodgen, of Tyler, were held 
Jan. 11. Dodgen disppearedjan. 3 while 
swimming in the Rio Grande River near 
Langtry in South Texas. He is survived by 
his parents, a brother and sister and his 
grandparents. 

Hattie Vaughn of Tyler, died Jan. 9 
after a short illness. She is survived by 
her husband, a son, a daughter, her 
grandfather and four grandchildren. 


IBime-time 

players 


Continued from page 8 


1986 and this spring she played the lead 
role vsxBrigadoon. 

Amy has a 3.73 grade point average in 
music education. Next fall she will 
attend Centenary College of Louisiana in 
Shreveport. After that, she says she 
“might’ ’ take a shot at Broadway or a 
professional opera company. 

And if the quicksand which surrounds 
the narrow street of Broadway should 
swallow her and her dream? 

“I would be disappointed,” she says, 
“but it wouldn’t be the end of my 
world. I could always teach. ’ ’ 

An only child, she says her parents 


have been “very supportive” of her 
career choice, though her father has 
counseled her on several occasions to find 
something more practical “to fall back 
on. 

“But, he knows this is what I want to 
do. And he understands,” she says. 

Whatever happens to Amy in her 
career, whether her name will be written 
in neon lights on a Broadway marquee or 
whether, as a teacher, she writes other 
people’s names down in a class roll, one 
gets the feeling she will be happy, just as 
long as she is near the music she loves. 
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ATTENTION 

ALUMNAE! 

Epsilon Eta Chapter 
of Tau Beta Sigma Sorority 
is looking for you. 

Write to: 

President, Tau Beta Sigma 
Tyler Junior College 
P.O. Box 9020 
Tyler, TX 75711 


New Alumni 
Association Members 

Rena Jernigan is a secretary and 
lives in Grand Prairie. 

Virginia R. Allen, ’42, of Lufkin 
is a retired director of public rela¬ 
tions, Lufkin Industries. 

Gary Arnold, ’79, is a vice 
president of finance at Bright 
Management, Inc. in Dallas. He 
resides in Carrollton where his wife, 
Jennifer, is a school teacher. 

Catherine Lee Vandiver, ’37, is a 
retired teacher and resides in El Paso 
with her husband, John, a retired 
accountant for El Paso Natural Gas. 

Robin Lowrance, ’83, is a secretary 
at Interfirst Bank and resides in 
Lancaster. 

Edith Allen George, ’37, resides in 
Houston. 

Tom and Gay Tooker, ’60, reside in 
Tyler where he is president of TWT, 
Inc., and she is a housewife. 

Candi Pynes Seabury, ’67, is a 
career counselor in St. Louis, MO. 

Susan Brown Henry, ’86, is a stu¬ 
dent nurse and Paul Henry ’78, is 
employed at a warehouse. They 
reside in Tyler. 

Reda Fae Barnett Robinson, ’71, is 
a teacher and presently a housewife. 
She resides in Buffalo. 

Carroll L. Thompson is owner/ 
manager of College Books in Tyler. 

RayTunnell, ’48, of Dallas is vice 
president of Monarch Paper Co. 
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What are the programs and projects of the Foundation? 


• Supplementary funding of existing 
educational programs, initial funding 
of new instructional programs and 
seed money for experimental 
programs. 

• Funding of scholarships based on 
academic performance or need and 
incentive scholarships for special 
programs such as band, music, theater 
and athletics. 

• Support for faculty development 
through stipends for special workshops 
and seminars, sabbaticals, visiting and 
exchange instructor programs. 


• Capital gifts for major modifications of 
existing physical plant, new construc¬ 
tion and acquisition of fringe property 
for future expansion. 

• Support for a variety of general 
activities including cultural entertain¬ 
ment, institutional advancement and 
administrative leadership 
development. 

• Unrestricted endowment fund for the 
purpose of enhancing all the programs 
and projects of the College through 
the Foundation. 


The Foundation is a non-profit corporation 
whose purpose is to strengthen the higher 
educational resources of Texas by encouraging 
a program of benefactions to Tyler Junior College. 



How can I contribute to the Foundation? 

• Cash Gifts 

• Wills and Bequests 

• Life Insurance 

• Pooled Income Fund 

• Charitable Remainder Trust 

• Charitable Lead Trust 

• Charitable Gift Annuity 

• Deferred Gift Annuity 

• Residence Transfer 

• Appreciated Stock and Real Estate 

• Designated Gifts for Scholarships, 
Memorials, Awards, etc. 


Why should I give to the Foundation? 

Donors are motivated to give for many 
praiseworthy reasons, often just philan¬ 
thropic satisfaction. In addition, the 
federal tax system provides incentives by 
which specific benefits are derived 
through charitable gifts. Your gift will 
help the College to continue in its quest 
for quality in education. 

Whom should I contact for more 
information or to discuss my gift? 

Office of Development and College 

Relations 

P. O. Box 9020 

Tyler, Texas 75711 

214-531-2497 






























APACHE CLUB 


The Apache Club 


The following people have joined the 
Tyler Junior College Apache Club through April 2, 19&7 . 


Mr. & Mrs. E. C. Andrews 
Mr. & Mrs. James W. Arnold 
Jerry & Kathy Atherton 
Brenda & C. C. Baker, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alex Beall 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry M. Bell, Jr. 

Henry M. Bell, III 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Lindsey Bradley, Jr. 

Maymerle & Bob Brown 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen Burt 

Lottie Ray Caldwell 

Dr. & Mrs. William H. Chambers 

Stuart & Linda Chesley 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry R. Cook 

Mr. & Mrs. Jim Denson 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Robert Dobbs, Jr. 

Herman & Em Engel 

Mrs. John Evans Estabrook 

Mr. & Mrs. James W. Fair 

Mr. & Mrs. Douglas E. Flatt 

Dr. & Mrs. David K. Fletcher 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald L. Frankel 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald W. Free 

Ron & Eleanor Greathouse 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles R. Halstead 

Mr. & Mrs. Bill Hartley 

Mr. & Mrs. Brad Harvey 

Carole & Raymond Hawkins 

Mr. & Mrs. Billy E. Hibbs 

Larry Hickman 

Mr. & Mrs. Dick Hightower 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald C. Hill 

Mr. & Mrs. David Hudson 

Jeanne & Phil Hurwitz 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Irwin 


Ms. Carolyn Jackson 
Harvey & Bobbie King 
Dr. & Mrs. Earl Kinzie 
Red Little 

Dr. & Mrs. Asa C. Lockhart 

Margaret & Harry Loftis 

Mr. & Mrs. Steven Lucas, III 

St. Clair F. Luzzi 

Tom & Louise Lyles 

Mr. F. William Martin 

Gene & Dana Meier 

Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Montgomery 

Mrs. Van E. Neal 

George & Virginia Pearson 

Janet & Cris Pinkerton 

Dr. & Mrs. William Pirtle 

Dr. & Mrs. Edward M. Potter 

Dr. & Mrs. J. L. Prud’homme 

Mr. & Mrs. Tom B. Ramey, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. A. W. Riter, III 

Dub & B. J. Riter 

Bob & Lou Rogers 

Isadore Roosth 

Mr. & Mrs. J. J. Saleh 

Dr. & Mrs. Jon T. Schreiber 

Norman Shtofman 

Eleanor Stringer 

Mr. & Mrs. Perry Thompson, Jr. 

Phyllis & John Tindel 

Dr. & Mrs. Jim Vaughn 

Mr. & Mrs. George R. Wagner 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack White 

Gertrude Buckley Windsor 

Jerra & Chris Woldert 

Sam & Carrie Wolf 












